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BEER FAMOUS 


CAN YOU SLEEP? 


Homely language, like a 
homely girl, may be so illum- 
inated by direct intelligence as 
to become positively fascinat- 
ing. When we say, “I’ve had 
a good nap”, it’s homely, but 
my, doesn’t it mean a lot! 

Many can’t sleep—don’t 
even know what a good nap 
is. “These weary ones toss, 
turn and agonize, wear out 
their brains and bodies,—a use- 
less waste of energy and life. 

Pabst Malt tract, the 
“Best” Tonic will bring sleep 
to you—you will nestle to 
slumber like a tired child, 
Take a glass just before going 
to bed, and in ten minutes you 
will drowsily go to Slumber- 
land. After a week or so, 
sleep will come naturally, and 
you won’t need the Tonic. 

Health, strength and mental 
calmness come also to help the 
weak, the weary and the 
heavy-laden, for 


PABST MALT EXTRACT 


NEVER FAILS TO INSURE 
SLEEP. 

My wife being in a low state of 
health has received marked bene- 
fit from Pabst Malt Extract. It 
never fails to secure a night's 
sleep for her when _she takes it, 
from being tired and nervous, 

J. H. SHERMAN, M. D. 


Beston, Mass., Oct. 10th, 1896 
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Advertising Department. 


OME of the problems 
the children bring 
home from school are 
too difficult for us to 
solve, but we often have 
more difficult questions 
than these. What shall 
be done with the delicate 
boy or girl who keeps 
thin and pale, who does 
not develop and grow 
like the other children? 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


will solve this problem easily. It is 
new life for backward and poorly 
developed children. They 
don’t object to it. They like 
it and even become fond of it. 


For sale by all druggists at 50c. and $1.00 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York 
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\\ OF SAVANNAH, and 
NGLAND AND SAVANNAH 


Fora short time the 
Savannah Line 
will sell first-class 
tickets to Savannah, 
calling for transpor- 


1400 Miles at Sea 


Week's Board $36.00 


tation 700 miles each way, unexcelled meals and accommodations 
aboardiateaidar: including two days’ stop at the Hotel De Soto, 
Savannah, in all nearly a week's board in addition to transporta- 
tion, for $36.00. Through tickets to Jacksonville, Atlanta, 

and all points South. | Unsurpassed Cabin Accommodations, 
Sea-Spray Baths, Electric Lights kept up all night. Send three 
2-cent stainps for Savannah Line News and /ilustrated Book, 


Richardson & Barnard, Agts., M. C. Hammond, Agt., Pier 18, 
20 Atlantic Ave., Boston,Mass, So. Delaware Av., Phila., Pa, 

Jas. M. Barnard, Jr.,Gen. Agt., |G. M. Sorrel, Manager, 
Savannah, Ga. New Pier 35, N.R., New York. 
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Do you want to keep your Carving Knife, 
Scissors and Pocket Knife Sharp? 


IF SO OUR 


“Clipper Knife and Scissor Grinder” 


is what you want to do the work. 

This is a thoroughly practical tool, made, in 
the best manner, of iron, with a pure sapphire 
corundum wheel. Easy to work, does good 
work, simply constructed and not liable to get 
out of order. With ordinary use it will last 
for years. Arranged to fasten on table. 


EVERY HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD HAYE ONE. 


Sent, express paid, to any part of the 
United States on receipt of $2.50. Descrip- 
tive circulars free to any who will send us 
their address. 


MONTGOMERY & Co., 
Dealers in Mechanic Tools and Supplies, 


105 Fulton St., New York City. 


‘ for 


THIS, OFFER IS LIMITED TO 60 DAYS. 


Watch is made by The Ansonia Clock Company 


and retails 


ADDRESS — 


“WATCH” 


THE MONTHLY 


for $2.00. 
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for full particulars. 
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©ne Hundred Dollar Bicycle 


GIVEN AWAY, IN ADDITION TO NUMEROUS 


OTHER HANDSOME PREMIUMS. 


We want “HOME AND COUNTRY ” to find a place in 
every household, and it will pay you well to help us put it there. 


Write for Sample Copy and Information as to Special Offer 
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From a painting by Jan Van Beers. 
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SAULT STE. MARIE. 


THe GATEWAY OF THE GREAT LAKES. 


By Mercia Abbott Keith. 


A CONTINUOUS route through our 

inland seas, from northern New York 
to northern Minnesota, is afforded by five 
lakes, five rivers and two canals, a watery 
highway whose importance to our country 
cannot be overestimated, through which a 
tide of traffic flows that constitutes one of 
the marvels of commercial history. ‘The 
most important link in this chain of waters 
is the Sault Ste. Marie Ship Canal, giving 
an entrance to the largest body of fresh 
water in the world which bears upon its 
broad bosom the commerce of the lumber, 
grain and ore producing States of the vast 
Northwest. 


NEW LOCK: 


The recent completion of the new gov- 
ernment lock in this canal was the con- 
summation gf a most remarkable feat of 
engineering. It is the largest lock that 
has ever been built, and engineers of 
prominence from other countries have pro- 
nounced it, in its entirety, far superior to 
any other in existence. Recently opened 
to commerce, it is a grand testimonial to 
the mechanical achievements of this nine- 
teenth century, and tells a wonderful story 
of enterprise, as well as of the rapid de- 
velopment of our natural resources. 

Sault Ste. Marie. of such marked. inter- 
est to marine circles, occupies historic 


INTERMEDIATE AND LOWER GATES, 
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ground; before the white man set foot on 
American soil many Indian tribes were ac- 
customed to assemble on important occa- 
sions at the foot of Lake Superior, the 
“Gitchee-Gumee ” of the Ojibways. 

This favorite camping-ground was called 
Bow-wa-ting, “ Falling Water,” from its 
position on the banks of the picturesque 
stream that flows between Lakes Super- 
ior and Huron, the only outlet for the sur- 
plus waters of the former lake. The St. 


Mary’s River is sixty miles in length, and 


for a dozen miles the descent is quite uni- 
form; then, in a distance of less than one 
mile, there is a drop of twenty feet, where 
the shallow water, tumbling and foaming 
over the rocks, forms ar impassable barrier 
to natural communication. In these rapid 
waters fish were always found in abun- 
dance, and the place is still regarded by the 
Indians as the best fishing-ground upon 
the lakes. The Ojibways hold the right, 
by treaty with the United States, to fish in 
these waters, and each day during the sea- 
son remnants of that fast-vanishing race 
may be seen in their birch-bark canoes, 
tossing amid the rocks, where, with dex- 
trous casts of their scoop-nets, or, in still 


CHAMBER OF THE NEW LOCK. 


waters with the draw-net, they entrap 
the unwary white fish, their chief depend- 
ence for food, as it was with their remote 
ancestors. 

In 1668 Fathers Marquette and Dablon 
arrived and carried out the long-cherished 
plan of founding a mission among the 
Ojibways; the station was christened Sault 
Ste. Marie, the rapids received the same 
name, and the Indians at that point were 
called Sauters.”’ 

For a great many years fur-trading 


remained the one important enterprise 
of this northern wilderness and the traffic 
converged at the Sault, where a trad- 
ing-post had been established soon after 
the mission. In the woods bordering 
the lakes the courriers des bois hunted 
and trapped with the Hurons and Ojib- 
ways, securing the valuable beaver and 
other furs, which were brought to the 
Sault, packed in bundles, and by the 
skill of the Indians borne down the rapids 
on their way to remote markets. Early 
in this century the Hudson Bay Fur 
Company made the Sault one of their 
chief stations, as did the American Fur 
Company, founded by John Jacob Astor. 
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Under the influence of this flourishing 
business other posts were established, the 
Indian trails broadened, and villages spread 
around many a solitary mission-house, as 
the wilds responded to the charm of traffic, 
that first element in advancing civiliza- 
tion. 

Such was the state of affairs when the 
geological surveys of Dr. Houghton in the 
Upper Peninsula verified the Indian tradi- 
tions of the existence of iron and copper 
in unusual quantities. Then came an eager 


band of explorers and speculators, anxious 
to be identified with the development of 
the mineral wealth of the unknown penin- 
sula; this was ceded by the United States 
Government to Michigan in 1837, as com- 
pensation for a strip of her territory given 
to Ohio, thus terminating the bloodless 
conflict known as “ The Toledo War.” 

Up to this time no plan had been 
devised for ascending the rapids; the 
most primitive methods of transportation 
were the only ones known for two cen- 
turies. All the supplies for the Lake 
Superior country must go up the St. 
Mary’s; there the cargoes were unloaded, 
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boats and goods carried around the ob- 
struction, and at the first practicable 
point the boats reloaded and launched. 
This was known as “making a_ port- 
age”; while coming down, the Indians 
“ran the rapids.” ‘The transfer and sup- 
ply business increased to a great in- 
dustry, and the portage method, in the 
very nature of things, could not last, as it 
called for a great expenditure of time and 
money. Even the few vessels that sailed 
upon Lake Superior were dragged around 


THE CANADIAN LOCK, 


in the same tedious way; the last addi- 
tion to the shipping was the steamer Sam 
Ward, which was drawn around on wheels 
and did good serVice on the great lake for 
four years. 

A ship canal seemed to offer the only 
solution to this problem of transportation, 
but it was not an easy task to convince 
those who knew nothing of the West and 
its boundless possibilities that such a ne- 
cessity existed. The story of buried wealth 
hidden in that virgin wilderness was like a 
fairy-tale to many, to whom the prospects 
of gain in foreign lands were as familiar 
as “a twice-told tale.” In other words, 
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the ignorance of capitalists and legislators 
prevented for many years the inhabitants 
of the Lake States from securing the greatly 
desired improvement. 

In 1837, Stevens T. Mason, first gov- 
ernor of Michigan, called the attention of 
the legislature to the importance of this 
commercial point and advised the construc- 
tion of a canal around the Falls without 
delay. Favorable action was taken and 
an appropriation of $25,000 made for 
preliminary work. A survey was made 


WHALEBACKS 


and at the next session of the legislature 
plans, specifications and estimated cost 
were submitted, an additional appropria- 
tion of $25,000 was secured and Congress 
petitioned for aid. This was not granted, 
but as Michigan was resolved that the im- 
provement should be made, work was com- 
menced in 1839; the first step was to fill 
a government mill-race through which the 
canal must be dug. This action antago- 
nized the commandant of Fort Brady, 
who, at the head of his troops, drove the 
workmen away. This high-handed out- 
Tage was reported to Congress and repara- 
tion demanded, which was rot received. 


Again that body was petitioned to make 
an appropriation of lands or money for the 
canal; at last a bill was introduced provid- 
ing for a grant of 100,000 acres of land, 
but the measure met with strong opposi- 
tion and was defeated. Among its most 
bitter opponents was Henry Clay, who 
with marked satire characterized the 
scheme “as a work beyond the remotest 
settlement of the United States, if not in 
the moon.” 

Repeatedly during the next eleven 


IN THE LOCK. 


years resolutions and petitions were pre- 
sented to Congress, but it remained indif- 
ferent to all pleadings. During these pass- 
ing years the mineral wealth underlying 
the Upper Peninsula had become an estab- 
lished fact, and it had gradually dawned 
upon the minds of people outside of Mich- 
igan that a ship-canal was a_ necessity 
to facilitate and cheapen the transporta- 
tion of these valuable ores. Once aroused 
to the consideration of this subject the 
construction of a gateway to the “ Unsalted 
Sea” was urged from many quarters. 
Prominent citizens of Michigan gave time 
and money to further the enterprise, and 
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in order to properly present the matter to 
Congress a committee was appointed to 
pass the winter in Washington in continu- 
ous endeavor to secure favorable legisla- 
tion for the proposed canal. ‘The result 
was that two bills were introduced: one 
provided for an appropriation of $500,000, 
the second for a land grant of 500,000 
acres. The opposition to the first made 
its passage an impossibility; the objections 
to the grant of land were finally overcome, 
’ the amount was increased to 750,000 acres, 
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be completed in two years, they to assume 
all expenses and receive in payment the 
grant of land.” 

It was necessary to transport from 
Cleveland, Detroit, or other lake ports 
every article required for the construction 
of canaland locks—machinery, implements, 
timber for the gates, as well as men and 
supplies. The rapid development of the 
country and her products had caused the 
plans of fifteen years earlier to appear 
quite too small, and such changes were 


GATES CLOSED—WATER RUSHING OUT. 


the bill was successfully passed and ap- 
proved by President Fillmore, August 26, 
1852. 

When governmental aid was secured 
after fifteen years of waiting, many of 
those most interested feared that years 
would elapse before the improvement 
could be made with the proceeds from 
the sale of the donated lands. But the 
‘good management of friends of the meas- 
ure, particularly in placing the right men 
in the legislature, assured success. The 
grant was accepted, Canal Commissioners 
appointed, who at once, “ Entered into a 
contract with a syndicate of New York 
capitalists, to build the canal, the work to 


made as were deemed advisable. The 
canal was to be one mile in length ; its 
width increased from seventy to one hun- 
dred feet; the locks originally designed to 
be 32x 100 feet were built 70x 350 feet, 
with a proportionate increase of depth. 
The work was completed in May, 1855, 
and the canal immediately opened to 
traffic. 

From that day the expansion of com- 
merce was continuous and it was apparent 
that the capacity of this waterway must 
soon be augmented in order to meet the 
demands of shippers. Not alone was the 
commerce doubled, but there had been a 
remarkable change in the size of vessels, 
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and it was not long before vessels came 
to the gates of the “Soo” that could not 
enter loaded to their full capacity. Agita- 
tion for improvements began in 1864, but 
not until 1868 was definite action taken, 
the subject of the necessity of increased 
facilities laid before the state legislature 
and aid again -solicited from Congress. 
To the objection that the canal was under 
State control, the answer was given that it 
would promptly be transferred to the 
United States. An appropriation secured, 


— 


oth 


inspector made very careful measurements 
to ascertain that our steamer did not re- 
quire more than twelve feet of water over 
the mitre-sill, which was the depth that day. 

It is an axiom that “ History repeats it- 
self,” and scarcely was this second lock 
finished and the navigable channel deep- 
ened to sixteen feet when it was evident 
that further enlargement was imperative. 
In 1886, Gen. Orlando M. Poe, Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. A., in charge of Lake 
and Harbor Improvements, submitted 


BLOCKADE AT THE ‘‘SOO,” AUGUST I8g0. 


the work of deepening the canal and 
building a new lock was commenced in 
June, 1870, under the supervision of the 
War Department, and was finished on 
September 1, 1881. This lock was built 
south of the first, and with a view to 
economy of time as well as of money, had 
but a single lock ; this was 515 feet long, 
80 feet wide, narrowing to 60 at the gates. 
It was designed to admit vessels drawing 
sixteen feet of water, but owing to the 
lowering of water in the lakes the availa- 
ble depth has often been but fourteen 
feet. Indeed, I passed through on an 
August day several years since, when the 


plans for deepening the canal to twenty 
feet and constructing a larger lock. The 
work was undertaken with full sanction of 
legislative and executive authority; the 
first stroke was given May 4, 1887, and 
August 3, 1896, the gates of the third lock 
were thrown open wide enough to admit 
the largest vessel that yet floats upon these 
inland waters. It occupies the site of the 
original lock and runs along the side of 
the second, the one that has for fifteen 
years accommodated all of the shipping, 
passing to and from Lake Superior, until 
the completion of the Canadian lock last 
September. 
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The entire construction was under the 
management of the War Department, the 
details supervised by General Poe, who had 
full charge until his death last year. The 
vessel owners and shippers of the lakes 
owe to General Poe a heavy debt of grati- 
tude ; marine interests always found in 
him a staunch friend, and to his wise fore- 
sight is attributable the building of the 
“ Poe Lock” on a scale of magnitude that 
is unrivalled in the world. It is meet that 
this massive, rock - anchored structure 


should be his memorial, and it fitly bears 
his name. 

The old channel in the St. Mary's River 
was the boundary line between the United 
States and Canada; the new channel re- 
cently dredged to the depth of twenty-two 
feet runs south, through American waters, 
lessening the distance twelve miles. The 
Canadian Lock was being built at the same 
time as the American, and one passing 
through the Sault, as did the writer, looked 
upon a busy scene. The deep cuts, in- 
numerable railroad tracks, high-poised, im- 
mense derricks, the traversing cranes, the 
river-banks lined with thousands of tons of 
stone, where an army of stone-cutters were 
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employed, the pressure of activity at the 
only lock, where steamers, barges, whale- 
backs and consorts waited in long line 
each its turn to pass up or down, made 
an impressive picture of energy systemati- 
cally applied, in the continuous lockages as 
well as in the massive masonry on our right 
hand and our left. 

The commercial importance of the for- 
mer lock has been well illustrated. In its 
disabling in 1890, by the breakage of one 
of the valves, an accident which will be 


known in marine history as “ The Blockade 
at the Sault,” there was a complete stop- 
page of navigation for four days, when by 
almost superhuman efforts the damage 
was repaired. At either end of the canal 
was a forest of masts, with a lower line of 
black smoke-stacks, where 264 vessels of 
various kinds waited, being as effectually 
barred from farther progress as though 
no canal existed. The full delay, omitting 
the average time consumed by vessels in 
the canal, was equal to the detention of 
one vessel for four hundred and _ forty- 
seven days ; the loss to shippers was more 
than $1,000,000. 

The history of the evolutions of lake 
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shipping is of interest, as the changes 
have been marked and decisive. In the 
early years of lake traffic, small schooners 
sufficed ; thirty years ago the steam barge 
was introduced, with astonishing results in 
transportation. This is a craft peculiar to 
the lakes, and is in reality a large propel- 
ler, with machinery of such strength that 
it tows from four to ten barges, often car- 
rying millions of feet of lumber. Of these 
vessels General Poe said : 

“Of large capacity and great power; 


they have usually several barges in tow, 
they are mentioned in polite marine no- 
menclature as “ whalebacks and consorts.” 

The enormous traffic that the “ Poe 
Lock” accommodates is almost beyond 
comprehension, and is steadily increasing. 
Ten States, with a population approximat- 
ing 30,000,000, are benefited by the ship 
canal, and that possibly means more peo- 
ple directly and indirectly benefited than 
by any other national enterprise. 

The mechanism of the Poe Lock is as 


INDIANS FISHING WITH SCOOP-NETS IN THE RAPIDS. 


the steamers of the prevailing type bear 
their cargoes to and from ports a thou- 
sand miles apart, with the regularity and 
precision of railroad trains, each one trans- 
porting at once more than ten ordinary 
freight trains.” 

The latest addition to the shipping are 
the vessels known as “ whalebacks”’ ; they 
have been termed “the clowns of the lake 
marine.” They are saucy-looking craft, 
called “pigs” by the sailors; the round 
bow is not unlike the snout of a pig, and 
upon it is often painted, in white letters, 
the name or number of the boat, which 
adds to its grotesque appearance. As 


nearly perfect as modern skill and im- 
proved methods could make it. The 
walls are eleven hundred feet long, and 
from forty-three to forty-five feet high. 
The walls of the chamber are twenty feet 
wide at the base, then by a series of off- 
sets are narrowed to ten feet. The cut 
stone is of the corniferous variety, brought 
from a quarry on Kelly’s Island. It is 
easily worked and is tough and durable. 
It was transported in the rough to the 
Sault, where ten thousand huge blocks 
were cut of a uniform size, their sides 
smoothed by great rock planers, with as 
much ease as similar machinery planes an 
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oaken board. Inthe twenty-three courses 
of stone, the largest one weighed more 
than eight tons. The lower courses were 
rock-faced, while for the upper half bush- 
hammered finish was substituted. Skilled 
workmen alone were employed, as before 
removal to the lock-pit each stone was 
subjected to careful inspection for imper- 
fections in material, workmanship or di- 
mensions. The same care was used in 
the preparation of the concrete; an in- 
spector was stationed at each crusher to 
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upper, intermediate and lower lock gates. 
The selection of material was based on 
considerations of ultimate economy, as 
wooden gates last but twenty years, while 
there are iron gates in existence forty 
years old that are in excellent condition. 
The anchorage of the leaves is built in the 
masonry, and the gates appear to float, as 
drawn by unseen cables, they swing slowly, 
silently and steadily, with a movement in 
keeping with their size and importance. 
When the lower gate is used the full 


THE SAULT OR RAPIDS—INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE IN THE BACKGROUND. 


see that only hard stone was used, and 
that broken to regulation size, mixed with 
sand of the right grain and cement of the 
best quality. The latter underwent rigid 
inspection, tests being made for firmness, 
specific gravity, freedom from a tendency 
to expand and ability to stand a tensile 
strain of four hundred pounds to a square 
inch. These ponderous masses of Ohio 


limestone, strongly cemented and further 
strengthened with bolts of iron, seem as 
firm as the granite rocks upon which they 
rest. 

The five sets of steel gates are desig- 
nated as upper and lower guard gates, 


length of the chamber is available, but 
when the lockage is small the intermediate 
gate shortens the chamber to seven hun- 
dred feet, which is a saving of time. 
“When the two leaves of a gate are 
closed they meet in a mitre-joint mid- 
way, forming a continuous circular arch 
with the convex side to the water pressure. 
A vertical cushion of oak on each leaf 
forms a water-tight joint; this cushion ex- 
tends across the lower edge where the 
gate bears against the quoin-post, making 
a tight joint with the masonry; when open 
each leaf is swung into a recess in the wall. 
“The intermediate and lower lock gates, 
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forty-four feet high and three feet thick 
in the centre, each weighs about one hun- 
dred and fifty-six tons, when manceuvred 
in air, in water thirty-eight tons, and with 
a full lock only six tons.” 

The construction of these gates was in 
accordance with the most advanced ideas 
of mechanical engineering, of which full 
details are to be found in the official re- 
ports. It aids us to understand the neces- 
sity for such massive walls to learn, that— 

“When the gates are closed and under 


six feet. The following description is 
abridged from the Sault Ste. Marie Demo- 
crat: 

“ Longitudinal timbers one foot square 
were placed ten feet apart and imbedded 
in concrete. On these, transverse timbers 
of the same size were laid, with a six-inch 
space between; these interstices were filled 
with concrete, and the whole covered with 
two courses of three-inch plank. These 
timbers were bolted to the natural rock 
beneath, and when in position each bolt 


A CATCH OF WHITE FISH NEAR SAULT STE. MARIE. 


water pressure, caused by the difference of 
level in the upper and lower pools, each 
leaf is bearing against the masonry with a 
pressure of one thousand six hundred and 
fifty tons.” 

An oak foot-bridge surmounts the gates, 
with a handrail for the convenience of pas- 
sengers. Beneath the floor of the bridge 
are manholes leading-to the interior of the 
leaves, making all portions accessible to 
inspection. 

The lock floor is of the greatest impor- 
tance, and extends from upper to lower 
gate, a distance of nine hundred and forty- 


was subjected to a pull of ten tons. On 
top of this are the culverts, eight feet 
square, which extend longitudinally in 
this lock, six to fill and six to empty the 
chamber. The filling culverts run from a 
well 15 x 96 feet in the forebay, as the space 
between the upper lock and guard gatesis 
called. The six discharging culverts start 
from a well above the intermediate gate 
and empty into a well below the lower 
lock gate. The partitions between the 
culverts are two courses of 12x 12 timbers, 
securely bolted, with the floor above also 
covered with plank.” 
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There are two hundred and fourteen 
openings of three feet square in this floor, 
through which the water enters. As is 
shown by accompanying photograph, the 
two outer culverts have openings that be- 
gin in the middle, instead of extending the 
whole length of the chamber as in the 
centre. This is 
to regulate the 
flow of water, as 
too heavy pres- 
sure at the up- 
per end would 
create a strong 
current, with 
possible injury 
to entering 
boats. There 
is much more 
of interest in 
connection with 
this wonderful 
floor where one 
and one-half 

-millions of 
pounds of iron 
were used, with 
other materials 
in  proportlon. 
The entire cost 
of the work, 
including the 
deepening of 
the channel, is 
in excess of the 
estimate; it will 
amount to near- 
ly $5,250,000. 

The power-house and office building, 
standing between the old lock and the new, 
is of the same solid and substantial style. 
In the basement is the operating machin- 
ery and pumping plant. In case of acci- 
dent here are three pumps each of three 
hundred and fifty horse-power, that are ex- 
pected to empty the chamber in six hours. 

The operating plant consists of six ma- 
chines for moving the gates, twelve en- 
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gines for opening and closing the valves, 
and two hydraulic capstans with pumps, 
accumulators and piping necessary to 
operate them. The hydraulic capstans 
are driven by powerful engines, and each 
is capable of exerting a drawing power of 
nineteen thousand pounds on an ordinary 
line; those will 
be used to assist 
vessels through 
the lock that 
have no power 
of their own. 

The working 
parts of the 
gate machines 
are of steel with 
bearings of 
bronze; the en- 
tire system is 
said to be un- 
like any other 
in use for a sim- 
ilar purpose, be- 
ing a combina- 
tion of hoisting 
machinery and 
hydraulic prac- 
tice. 

A compari- 
son between the 
business of the 
Suez and Sault 
Canals may 
possibly convey 
an idea of the 
magnitude of 
the lake com- 
merce that is not comprehended by those 
remote from our inland seas. Ten years 
of statistics show that during that time 
the Suez Canal gained but one-third 
more of tonnage, while at the Sault the 
tonnage passing in 1895 was more than 
five times as great as in 1885. In the 
former case navigation is open the year 
around, in the latter but eight months. 
Five thousand and thirty-seven foreign 
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vessels entered and cleared New York 
Harbor in 1895, while 17,956 vessels of all 
kinds passed the Sault in two-thirds of the 
year. The entire tonnage entering and 
leaving New York in that year was only 
twenty per cent. more than passed through 
the Sault in eight months. One of the 
items was 9,000,000 tons of ore, which this 
year would have been increased to 13,000,- 
ooo but for the general business depres- 
sion. In 1867 it cost $4.25 to transport a 
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the revenue cutter Andy Johnson, the 
steamer Hancock of Detroit, and the river 
tug Antelope. Upon the Hancock were 
Colonel Lyndecker and the eritire corps of 
engineers connected with the construction 
of the lock and adjacent surveys; another 
interested spectator was Miss Poe, daugh- 
ter of the late General Poe, who gave the 
best years of his life to the improvement 
of the lake marine, and whose last activity 
was expended at this point. The decks of 
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ton of iron ore from the Lake Superior 
mines to Lake Erie ports; now it is carried 
for fifty cents a ton. 

Statistics might be multiplied, only serv- 
ing to prove the rapid and continuous in- 
crease of traffic; officials state that only 
for the relief afforded. by the Canadian 
Lock, finished nearly one year before the 
new American, it would have been im- 
possible to accommodate the commerce 
this season, even by working night and 
day. 

There were no formalities connected 
with the opening of the new lock on Au- 
gust 3, 1896, although its initiation marked 
an important epoch in commerce. The 
first boats to enter the “ Poe Lock” were 


the Johnson were thronged with citizens of 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

The intermediate and upper gates only 
were used; the lock was filled in thirteen 
minutes and emptied in eight. In this in- 
augural lockage only a portion of the 
valves were used, but when every part is 
in perfect working order the time will be 
lessened one-half. Two of the largest 
steamers upon the iakes can be locked 
through together, and four or five ordinary 
boats, making a great saving of time and 
expense to shippers. Whatever tends ta 
lessen the cost of transportation will cheap- 
en commodities and aid in developing the 
present unknown possibilities of the broad 
Northwest. 
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A COURTSHIP OF SILENCES. 
by Murtel C. Lindsay, 


AvuTHoR oF My Cuum,”’ CHerry-Biossoms,” ‘THE Great NuGGeEtT,” Etc., Erc. 


—— o’clock on a bright spring morn- 

ing in Paris. Even at that early hour 
the streets were full of busy workers, the 
sun shining down with royal impartiality 
upon rich and poor as they hurried along 
in the stern and eager race for life. 

Through the long, narrow Rue de Riche- 
lieu—a throbbing artery of traffic—came a 
little black-clad figure, with light, swift 
steps. From under the lace scarf covering 
her head shone a face pure and delicate 
as apple-blossom, and the eyes had the in- 
nocence of a child’s. Near an intersect- 
ing street she paused to read an affche 
posted upon the boarding surrounding a 
building in course of reconstruction. While 
she gazed, a passing inebriate lurched 
heavily against her, sending her off the 
narrow pavement into the road. She 
made an atiempt to save herself, but 
slipped and fell. Rising dazedly she scram- 
bled to one knee, and at that moment a 
fiacre, driven with the recklessness and 
utter disregard for humanity distinguishing 
the Parisian yehv, dashed round the cor- 
ner. The driver uttered a warning hé- 
up, but she could only stare fascinatedly 
at the impending danger, the sight of 
which paralyzed her. 

Death appeared imminent, when like a 
whirlwind a pair of strong arms encircled 
and snatched her almost from under the 
horses’ hoofs, placing her gently upon the 
pavement. 

Confusedly she noticed the possessor of 
the mighty arms had a kindly, bronzed 
face and a pair of honest, blue eyes which 
gazed for a moment into her gray ones, 
and atall, bloused figure which disappeared 
ere she could stammer her thanks. 

With trembling limbs she went on her 


way, and all day was haunted by the mem- 
ory of her deliverer. 

When she returned it was late, for she 
was a. blanchiseuse de fin and her hours 
were long; the workmen had all gone home, 
but little Sebastienne recalled vividly the 
morning’s scene, and her face glowed as 
she seemed to feel the pressure of those 
protecting arms once more. She was 
an orphan living with her old gran'mére 
whom she supported with her earnings, 
eked out by the sale of fine work done in 
the long, light evenings. 

Next morning as she.passed down the 
street, familiar, but subtly changed for her, 
a face eagerly watching, as it had watched 
many a day before, greeted her with a 
radiant smile, and the workman’s cap was 
lifted with courtesy worthy a prince as she 
passed by; to which she replied with a faint 
deepening of the color in her pale cheeks, 
and a reflection of his smile curving for a 
moment the grave mouth; then she was 
gone, taking, it seemed to Jean Moraud, 
the sunshine with her. 

And every morning this silent greeting 
passed between them; no word was spoken, 
yet each felt speech was unnecessary. On 
such occasions the eye is as eloquent as 
the mouth, and “love” was writ plainly on 
the looks flashed from one to the other. 

To Sebastienne, whose heart had never 
been frittered away in worthless loves, but 
remained serene and untouched in slum- 
bering virginity until now, the gradual un- 
folding of this love-flower was an exqui- 
site joy, a constant surprise. To Jean she 
was the incarnation of all that was pure 
and divine in womanhood, and he felt 
strengthened, his work glorified and enno- 
bled by the daily meeting. 
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As the building proceeded, and he 
rose with it, he caught but a momentary 
glimpse of the fair, sweet face, and as he 
went higher, he could only see the dark, 
smooth head under its lace, and deemed 
it a sorry substitute for the greeting he 
craved. 

The lilacs were in full bloom round the 
tiny house in Passy where Jean lived with 
an old couple, and one morning he gath- 
ered the largest and sweetest branch to 
give Sebastienne. He carried it carefully 
into the city, guarding its delicate blooms 
from rough contact with his fellow-creat- 
ures, and from his rickety perch on the 
high scaffolding waited impatiently for the 
little figure he knew so well. 

There she came, light as sea-foam, 
blown by the wind, and timing himself, 
he dropped the lilac to brush her up- 
turned face as it fell. With a croon of 
delight she stooped and lifted the fra- 
grant blossoms, scarce bruised, the dewstill 
clinging to their pinky buds, and blush- 
ing, raised them to her lips, and daintily 
wafted them up to him. 

Charmed with the success of his gift, 
Jean leaned forward, more easily to see 
this pretty picture; with a thrill of fear, 
he felt the faultily-secured plank on 
which he knelt turn with his weight, and 
slowly but surely he slipped down to cer- 
tain death on the street below. 


Clutching desperately at the hard, 
smooth wood, he tried to clamber back, 
but his strained fingers refused to hold, 
and with a cry he fell. 

As Sebastienne gayly blew her airy kiss 
to Jean, her happy look changed to one 
of horror as she perceived his danger. 
Breathlessly she gazed, and attracted by 
her attitude, a crowd gathered, uttering 
shouts of advice, while the men above, 
unnoticing until too late, attempted a 
rescue. Only she stood dumb and mo- 
tionless, waiting. 

When he fell, her senses returned and 
swift as lightning she darted underneath, 
her arms extended. His weight encoun- 
tering her slender body, hurled it with ter- 
rific force to the ground. 

He, when they raised him, was only 
badly bruised, an arm hanging useless by 
his side; but she, Sebastienne, her back 
broken, lay dying. 

Not even then did speech pass between 
them, only the eloquent eyes, fast dimming, 
sought his wistfully as he bent over her. 
She attempted to lift her hands to draw 
his face to hers, but they fell back power- 
less, her eyes closed, and her brow grew 
gray with the death shadows. 

“ Elle est morte,’ said a bystander, 
gently, but as he spoke the heavy lids 
were raised, and as Jean laid his lips to 
hers, she smiled—and smiling, died. 


THE OARSMAN. 
By J. J. O'Connell. 


U NLIKE most men who view from day to day 
New obstacles before them, half-defined; 
He judges not his progress by the way 
Ahead, but rather by the road behind. 
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HOW HAWKSWORTH REDEEMED HIMSELF. 
By F. Arthur Nelson. 


HEN Hawksworth arrived at Fort 
Carson from West Point, nearly 
every one at the post pronounced him a 
likely enough youth. His knowledge of 
what contemporaries are pleased to term 
the science of Indian fighting he himself 
was fain to admit was small, but the rank 
and file took to him with flattering readi- 
ness, the officers’ wives smiled upon 
him sweetly, and their husbands patroniz- 
ingly. 

The lieutenant took these little atten- 
tions without reservations and with be- 
coming martial dignity. He also took the 
Texas “sand fever,” and got himself pitied 
and waited upon by half the women at the 
fort, but that was not his fault. A swarthy 
young Adonis with the languid air of a 
sleepy tiger,an exceedingly silky mustache, 
anda West Pointer’s knack of gallantry 
must submit to petting by the fair sex, and 
be correspondingly grateful. 

For an Easterner he handled fire-arms 
with considerable skill, as divers perforated 
tomato cans which decorated a waste area 
at the rear of the barracks could testify. 
Moreover, the gallant lieutenant never used 
the cans as stationary targets, but always 
blazed away at them flying through the 
air. For other accomplishments, he had 
mastered a few clever tricks of fence, dem- 
onstrated an ability to tackle the pro- 
verbial Texas broncho without being 
spilled,” and was passable in the theory 
of tactics. However, had any one asked 
him point-blank how to arrange a small 
number of unmounted soldiers to the best 
advantage against a large number of 
mounted Comanche braves, his answer 
would probably have been indefinite; he 


certainly would not have gone into details 
in the matter. 

For all that, Jim Hawksworth seemed to 
have plenty of confidence in his abilities, 
and he did not shrink from his duty when 
shrewd old Major Felton ordered him to 
take a squad of twenty men and recon- 
noitre White River Cajon for signs of 
Short Dog’s band of Comanches, who 
were vaguely reported to be somewhere in 
that vicinity. 

White River Cajon is sixty miles south- 
west of the post. ‘To reach the gorge it 
is necessary first to cross the Pecos—the 
Rubicon of Fort Carson—and then to 
follow up that river to its junction with 
the Cimarron, fording the latter stream 
several miles further up. Twenty miles 
short-cut across grass country and a dry 
river-bed leads down to the entrance of 
the cafion, a yawning ravine black with 
danger, formed of a succession of deep 
zigzag cuts, and affording a refuge to 
panther, rattlesnake and Indian brave— 
the last by far the deadliest. 

It was quite an important trust to com- 
mit to a tenderfoot, but a general Indian 
uprising had given the major other use for 
his more experienced subordinates, and 
besides, the gruff old soldier had taken 
rather a liking to this sallow, black-eyed 
fellow, and desired to afford the new-comer 
a chance to show his mettle, if he had any, 
in active service. Veteran campaigners have 
always said that there is nothing so effec- 
tive, in the case of an untried soldier, in 
bringing out good points—and bad. One 
of the major’s chief maxims was: “ Give 
every devil a show at the first oppor- 
tunity, watch him closely, and then you'll 
know what stuff he’s made of—provided he 
hasn’t been shot, scalped or tomahawked 
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in the meantime ; or stolen, which is worse 


than any of the others!” An exemplary 
precept, truly, and one that admits of no 
argument. 


So off went Hawksworth and his squad 
of twenty, their polished equipments shin- 
ing in the morning sunlight, while a certain 
very pretty young lady at the fort kept her 
glass focussed upon the young lieutenant 
until the long roll of the prairie land hid 
him from her view. That same bright sun- 
light was destined to light up a sterner and 
sadder scene before many hours—a scene 
that in spite of himself will cling in Jim 
Hawksworth’s mind till his dying day. 

It was ten in the forenoon when Hawks- 
worth and his squad walked their dripping 
horses up the steep bank leading from the 
Pecos ford and halted them at the top of 
the ridge. A well-defined trail ran south- 
ward, parallel to the river, and the hoofs 
of the horses sank deep into the yielding 
ground as the young officer gave the word 
toadvance. Adozen miles more at a brisk 
canter and the trail began to grow faint. 
Noon came and went ; the trail grew still 
fainter. Off to the southeast, the tender- 
foot lieutenant could see the Cimarron 
River like a silver thread winding in and 
out among the swells of prairie until it 
joined itself with the similar thread of the 
Pecos. 

The sun was low in the horizon when 
the young officer and his command drew 
up on the edge of the dry river-bed which 
led down into White River Cafion. They 
had made the second ford just above the 
junction of the Pecos with its tributary, 
crossed the intervening stretch of grass 
country, and reached their objective point 
at last. 

Hawksworth pulled a silver- mounted 
field- glass from his saddle - pocket and 
scrutinized the surrounding country long 
and earnestly. Nothing ; nothing but the 
monotonous roll of the prairie and the 
long plateau marking out the dried-up 
course of the stream which had once 


rushed down madly between the sides oi 
the gorge. As he replaced his field-glass, 
seeming undecided what course to pursue 
next, Long Pete, the guide, touched him 
on the arm. 

““Mebbe ye want some pointers,” said 
Pete, with an expansive but kindly grin. 
The new man grinned likewise and nodded 
assent. He had struck up quite a friend- 
ship with the kind-hearted old frontiers- 
man, knowing that many a word of wisdom 
could be gained from so experienced a 
veteran. 

“Well, then, we'd better go into bivouac 
till mornin’, lootenant, an’ meanwhile I 
kin take a sneak up the ravine an’ look 
around. Don't git oneasy; yer doin’ all 
right fer a tenderfoot, and ye'll come out 
at th’ right end when ye larn a leetle ex- 
perryence.”’ 

Long Pete swung his tall, loose-jointed 
frame from the saddle. The rest of the 
men sprang gladly from their horses at 
the order to dismount ; the animals were 
led in under the shelter of the cliff and © 
picketed under guard, while Long Pete 
crawled off up the cajon to look for signs 
of the hostiles. Hawksworth himself 
walked impatiently back and forth, wait- 
ing the return of the plainsman. He was 
no fool, but his inexperience in the meth- 
ods of Indian warfare had forced him to 
the secret admission that without the old 
scout’s advice he might commit some in- 
excusable blunder. 

Half an hour had passed, when the low 
challenge of one of the sentinels he had 
posted fell upon his ears. It was only 
Long Pete, returning with a report of no 
hostiles in the vicinity, and the new man’s 
uneasiness vanished like a cloud. 

At the guide’s suggestion Hawksworth 
encamped his men under the protecting 
shadows of the cliff. Camp-fires were for- 
bidden ; even the tenderfoot from the East 
knew better than to sanction such a thing, 
so the men rolled up in their blankets as 
they were and got what sleep they could. 
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The night dragged itself out at last ; 
morning came, and Hawksworth and his 
men were again in the saddle, scouring 
the prairie for Short Dog and his trouble- 
some band, who were certainly not to be 
found in the neighborhood of White River 
Cation. The lieutenant reflected that 
their reputed presenceein this section of 
country was, after all, based only upon a 
rumor which had come to the fort ; and 
when the day was far advanced and no 
signs of the raiders could be found, even 
the wary Long Pete was forced to set the 
report down as a myth. He was destined 
to be rudely undeceived. 

The afternoon sunlight streamed bright- 
ly down upon the sloping side of the long 
ridge up which the troopers were urging 
their horses at a trot. The slope was 
sprinkled with sweet-smelling wild rose- 
bushes, and a line of undergrowth and 
waving grass fringed the brow of the hill. 
Several gunshots to the left a frowning 
pile of huge gray boulders jutted up 
abruptly from the plain. 

The troopers were almost at the top 
now. Was it fancy, Hawksworth asked 
himself, or did not the sunlight seem to 
glitter upon something bright and polished, 
there at the brow of the hill? 

With sudden curiosity he half rose in 
his stirrups to scrutinize this suspicious 
object, and at the very instant a stream 
of mingled flame and smoke spurted forth 
from that treacherous fringe of bushes 
and grass at the apex of the slope, while 
a withering rifle volley swept the hill. It 
was Short Dog and his band at last! A 
cry burst from the lieutenant’s lips and his 
dark face grew pale with dismay. Three 
riderless horses were galloping madly down 
the hillside, and a fourth steed plunged 
high in the air and then went down ina 
heap—rider and all. 

Another raking volley and the dismayed 
troopers broke and scattered wildly over 
the plain, the lieutenant among them. 
Alas! Poor Hawksworth! In this, his 


first encounter on the frontier, he had lost 
his nerve! Inthe next moment three-score 
of painted warriors sprang up from the 
long grass all along the ridge, and, vault- 
ing upon their ponies with one accord, 
swept down the slope, yelling like fiends 
and mad with the thirst for blood. 

Had Long Pete been riding at the new 
man’s side as usual he would have told 
him to close up the troopers and dash for 
that huge pile of gray boulders away off 
to the left. Once there, the cavalrymen 
could have held their assailants in check. 
It was their only hope. But Long Pete’s 
form lay stark in death up in the waving 
grass at the summit of the slope. 

As it was, when the troopers came to- 
gether after their panic, the new man gave 
the order 0 dismount and face about. His 
command was obeyed. The cavalrymen 
unslung their carbines, and, grouping them- 
selves in a circle behind their horses, 
grimly prepared to receive Short Dog’s 
triumphant braves. ‘The squad had been 
ridden hard for ten hours and many of the 
heavy cavalry horses were winded and 
thirst-parched, not having been watered 
since daybreak. Knowing that the jaded 
steeds of his men could not long outrun 
the fresh and wiry mustangs of the raiders, 
Jim had given the order to dismount rather 
than run the risk of annihilation by a de- 
feat. Acting as he did, according to his 
limited tenets, the idea of making a dash 
for the defensible position off to the left 
did not occur to him. 

Cavalrymen are not trained to think. It 
is their lot to blindly obey. The same im- 
plicit conception of duty that sent the Six 
Hundred down into the yawning muzzles 
of the Russian guns was at work again in 
miniature. Thousands of miles from that 
historic scene, on the grass-strewn prairies 
of Southwestern Texas, American army 
discipline was destined to place sixteen 
United States troopers ina corral of death. 
In thirty seconds after their leader’s order 
the sixteen remaining soldiers were sur- 
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rounded by three-score of Comanche raid- 
ers, who dashed to and fro with triumphant 
yells, delivering a scorching fire, Indian 
fashion, from under the necks of their 
ponies, and only waiting until enough of 
the white men should be wiped out in this 
manner to utterly annihilate the remainder 
by a charge. 

Lieutenant Hawksworth stood in the 
midst of his men, his swarthy face clouded 
with anxiety. The situation looked des- 
perate indeed. They seemed doomed— 
hemmed in and outnumbered four to one 
by enemies from whom no quarter could 
be expected— Comanches, the bravest and 
most justly dreaded warriors in the South- 
west. Again and again the troopers poured 
forth a hot fusillade from behind their 
horses, but the Comanches were too wary to 
concentrate themselves at any one point and 
thus give the white soldiers an opportunity 
to make their fire more fatal. Throwing 
themselves forward upon the necks of their 
ponies, they circled and swooped in all di- 
rections, sending in shot after shot upon 
the devoted little band of cavalrymen. Al- 
ready two more of the men had fallen and 
a third was seriously wounded. Both of 
the unfortunate fellows had been stricken 
down under the lieutenant’s very eyes. As 
the warm blood gushed from their wounds 
it sickened him. A terrible sense of his 
own inefficiency. settled like a dead load 
upon the heart of the young West Pointer. 

Nearly a quarter of an hour elapsed and 
still the besiegers circled back and forth, 
growing bolder and bolder and _ yelling 
hideously as they saw their prey held fast 
in their clutch—the clutch of death. Three 
more of the cavalrymen had fallen close to 


' Jim’s side. It looked like a repetition of 


the Little Big Horn disaster, when yellow- 
haired Custer and his gallant soldiers met 
annihilation from the charging bands of 
the Sioux. 

A ringing whoop sounded high above 
the kindred yells of the Indians and the 
cracking of carbines. At this signal the 


attackers were seen to come together into 
a compact body, while a short, thick-set 
savage on a magnificent chestnut mustang 
dashed to the front. It was the celebrated 
Short Dog himself. 

His soul was inflamed with wrath, for 
eight of his best braves had fallen before 
the carbines of the United States soldiers. 
He had determined upon their utter de- 
struction. His warriors would ride them 
down like chaff, and in a few minutes more 
the warm afternoon sunlight would shine 
only upon dead white men. The charge 
was coming. 

“ Boys,” sung out an old veteran of the 
Ninth, “it’s the pizen Short Dog himself ! 
Durn his eyes'’’ He blazed away as he 
spoke. Short Dog crouched low in the 
saddle and fired straight at the cavalry- 
man, who fell as if struck by lightning. 

“White man shoot like squaw !” 

“Good God!" groaned a trooper. The 
man was his brother. 

“Good God!” sneered Short Dog like 
an echo. 

For a moment there was a lull in the 
rifle fire, and then, with a yell like the 
scream of a vulture, Short Dog dashed 
straight down upon the eleven remaining 
cavalrymen, followed by his entire band— 
just as the clear metallic notes of a bugle 
rang sharply out upon the air and a com- 
pany of United States cavalry thundered 
over the ridge on a dead run, shooting as 
they came. 

Hawksworth and his squad were saved 
—saved in the nick of time, though not 
before ten brave men had earned a prairie 
grave. The sound of the firing had at- 
tracted a passing company of troopers who 
were escorting a wagon train to San Angelo. 
The officer in command of this body of 
men, a veteran of the Big Horn campaign, 
had taken advantage of the irregular con- 
tour of the ground, executing a flank 
movement that brought his troops within 
charging distance, the ridge being used as 
a cover. The surprise was complete. 
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Half an hour later the cavalrymen, who 
had put in so providential an appearance, 
returned from the pursuit. Short work 
had been made of the dismayed Coman- 
ches. Barely a third of them escaped to 
the hills, and among the slain was the re- 
doubtable Short Dog himself, who had 
been literally riddled with bullets. 

* * * * * 

From that hour Jim Hawksworth was a 
marked man at the post. None of the 
officers’ wives gave him the cut direct, but 
their indifferent actions plainly showed the 
contempt they entertained for the young 
soldier who had “lost his nerve.” The 
officers themselves treated him with a cold 
and studied politeness that was even more 
maddening. As for the men under his 
command, they executed his orders as of 
old, but with a sullen hostility whose mean- 
ing he understood. They believed him a 
coward. Bluff old Major Felton read him 
a sharp reprimand in public, a rebuke such 
as few soldiers have borne without leaving 
the service. He would, in fact, have com- 
mitted the culprit to the guard-house, had 
not a certain young person whose in- 
fluence with the major arose from close 
relationship, interceded in the disgraced 
man’s behalf. As a result Jim escaped 
this dishonor. 

Hawksworth bore his disgrace in  si- 
lence, for none felt more keenly that he 
deserved it all. As the days passed by, 
his frank, happy disposition seemed to 
have undergone a change, and he became 
reserved and taciturn. The friends he had 
formed were no longer as cordial as of old. 
They had withdrawn their intimacy, and 
were now become mere “ acquaintances.” 

Even the young lady who had inter- 
fered to save him from the guard-house 
maintained a cold formality that cut the 
young fellow more than the most openly 
displayed contempt could have done; the 
more so since she had previously treated 
him with marked favor. Truth to say, she 
had heard a highly exaggerated account of 
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Hawksworth’s cowardice—from a young 
artillery officer who looked upon him as a 
rival. 

It is not well to hold the reputation of 
being a coward, particularly at one of our 
Western forts. Far better be a notorious 
liar or a cheat at cards ; men will respect 
you more. Courage, in a military man, 
covers a multitude of sins; without this 
redeeming trait social ostracism is the 
least of the evils to be endured. 

A fortnight passed and Hawksworth 
had become more silent and reserved than 
ever. His pride kept him from attempt- 
ing to resent the numerous indirect insults 
he received—insults hidden under an out- 
ward show of politeness, but often, when 
alone in his own quarters, did he bury his 
face in his hands and curse that one fatal 
mistake of his from the bottom of his heart. 


Il. 


One day a mounted scout dashed into 
the fort with the electrifying news that a 
large band of Indian raiders, led by the 
noted half-breed, Six Fingers, had en- 
camped in an arroyo of the Rio Colorado 
after burning several ranches and murder- 
ing the settlers, besides running off large 
herds of stock. Immediately all was ex- 
citement at Fort Carson. When Six Fin- 
gers went on the warpath there was no 
doubt in any one’s mind but that he meant 
business. Possessing both the white man’s 
superior intelligence and the cruelty of 
the savage, he was by far the most dread- 
ed Indian in Southern Texas. He was a 
giant in size and possessed six fingers on 
each hand, whence his name. 

A detachment of forty troopers was im- 
mediately detailed for service, and Hawks- 
worth’s eyes had in them a very peculiar 
glitter when he found himself included in 
this expedition. Old Major Felton no- 
ticed this glitter and stroked his goatee 
reflectively. 

Within half an hour after the plains- 
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man’s intelligence, this detachment had 
clattered away from the fort. 

The sun was but two hours above the 
horizon when the scouts, who had been 
thrown out ahead of the detachment, came 
galloping in with the report that mounted 
Indians had been sighted to the west- 
ward. It was undoubtedly Six Fingers 
and his band, who had evidently left the 
banks of the Rio Colorado but a short 
time previously. The redskins were head- 
ing slowly toward the troopers, laden with 
plunder and travelling at their ease. 

The scouts estimated the raiders to 
number at least one hundred. It was a 
considerable surprise to the officer in com- 
mand of the cavalrymen to encounter 
so large a band, for the plainsman who 
had brought inthe news to Fort Carson 
had reported Six Fingers’ party to be about 
seventy strong. The officer did not know 
that since leaving the Rio Colorado the 
chief had received reinforcements which 
augmented his band to the number stated. 

Lieutenant Parkhurst hesitated at at- 
tacking so large a number. He was grit 
clean through, but his better judgment re- 
volted at the chance of losing a large part 
of his men. ‘To the surprise of every one, 
it was Hawksworth who urged him to at- 
tack —Hawksworth, the green lieutenant, 
who had lost his nerve in his first battle. 

Leaning over in his saddle, he pointed 
to the long rise of land in front. He had 
not forgotten Short Dog’s ambush. 

Hawksworth took a field-glass from his 
saddle-pocket and crawled to the summit 
of the ridge which lay in front. When 
at the top he lay motionless with the glass 
at his eye. What he saw was this: at a 
distance of a mile to the westward a band 
of fully one hundred mounted Comanches, 
spread out in loose order and coming 
straight toward the ridge at an easy can- 
ter, all unconscious of the troopers’ pres- 
ence. 

The young fellow reported presently to 
Lieutenant Parkhurst. That officer did 
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not delay his decision long, for he had al- 
ready determined to attack. 

In pursuance of Hawksworth’s plan, 
the troopers were dismounted and ordered 
to conceal themselves in the long grass at 
the top of the rise, the horses being made 
to lie down. Lieutenant Parkhurst spent 
the interval of waiting in pulling nervously 
at his mustache, and young Hawksworth 
was boiling over with inward excitement, 
though his face betrayed nothing. The 
raiders were in plain view now, and almost 
at the bottom of the rise. 

On they came, led by a great, fierce- 
looking fellow on a black mustang. Most 
of the concealed cavalrymen knew that 
this man was the noted chief Six Fingers, 
and it would be strange if he did not re- 
ceive several bullets in his body when the 
order came to fire. Not the faintest sus- 
picion of the proximity of the white sol- 
diers crossed the minds of the Comanches. 
‘there is always confidence in numbers, 
and perhaps this made them careless. 

Half way up the rise the black mustang 
in the lead dropped into a walk, and the 
other Indian ponies followed his example. 
When almost at the top of the slope he 
pticked up his ears with a snort of. dis- 


trust and came to an abrupt halt. The 
time for action had come. 
“ Fire!” yelled Parkhurst. The cav- 


alrymen poured ina volley so murderous 
that a dozen riderless horses plunged mad- 
ly down the hillside, and the surprised 
raiders recoiled in dismay. Another 
withering discharge from the repeating 
carbines of the troopers and the Indians 
wheeled and dashed back down the slope, 
leaving nearly a score of their number 
dead upon the side of the ridge. 

At the first volley the black mustang of 
the chief went down in a heap, pierced by 
five bullets, but his owner seemed to bear 
a charmed life. Skilfully disengaging his 
limbs from the dead pony, he reached the 
steed of the nearest brave with a surpris- 
ing bound, and vaulted upon the animal’s 
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back just as its owner started him on a 
run down the slope. 

With ringing yells the troopers sprang 
to their feet and sent a rattling volley 
among the raiders, who had _ wheeled 
about now and had begun to return their 
fire With interest. Chief Six Fingers had 
procured a spare pony and now dashed to 
and fro,a conspicuous target. But, as be- 
fore, not one buliet struck him. 

Emboldened by the fact that no pur- 
suit was attempted, the Comanches rode 
close in toward the rising ground and be- 
gan potting the cavalrymen, with effect. 
It was evident that some good marksmen 
were among them, for several of the sol- 
diers were wounded and one man killed. 
The white men were still greatly outnum- 
bered and no attempt was made to leave 
their point of vantage. 

All at once there was a lull in the firing 
on the part of the Comanches, and they 
began to bunch up. Lieutenant Park- 
hurst’s face grew anxious, and he set his 
teeth grimly as he saw what was coming. 
Then, with a shout, he sprung out in plain 
view, waving his bright sword above his 
head. His cap had fallen off and the dy- 
ing rays of the fast-sinking sun threw a 
halo of crimson over his noble face and 
yellow waving locks. 

“They mean to charge us, boys!” he 
cried in a voice that rang loud and 
clear. ‘Stand fast, and make every shot 
von?” 

It was the last sentence the gallant offi- 
cer ever uttered. As he stood there, out- 
lined in strong relief against the crimson 
background of the horizon, a well-directed 
bullet struck him squarely in the chest, and 
he reeled backward, just as a long, hoarse 
yell went up from four-score throats and 
four-score painted fiends swept up the 
slope at a break-neck pace. 

With one accord the cavalrymen on the 
ridge turned a glare into each other’s 
faces in sudden dismay. Their leader had 
fallen—fallen like the hero he was, with 
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his face to the foe—but who was there to 
take his place? None but Jim Hawks- 
worth, a mere stripling, who bore the repu- 
tation of having lost his nerve in his first 
battle. 

A panic ran down the line. A number 
of the men present had formed a part of 
Hawksworth’s squad on that ill-fated ride 
to White River Cafon, and his reputed 
cowardice had been the common talk of 
the fort. They could fight, undoubtedly, 
but a competent leader was as essential to 
them as the ‘carbines they bore in their 
hands. A private soldier fears an incom- 
petent officer more than he does a rattle- 
snake, and with excellent cause. For he 
knows. 

Up rolled the clouds of dust to the 
stamping of hundreds of hoofs. Down 
went the prairie grass, planed flat and 
crushed in lanes and swaths. ‘The raiders 
were coming. At their head rode Six 
Fingers, conspicuous by his gigantic stat- 
ure. On they came to the sound of a 
hideous shrieking and the sharp roll of a 
broken rifle fire. The cavalrymen wavered. 
For a moment it seemed as if a rout must 
surely ensue. 

High above the din of musketry and the 
tramping of the advancing horses, high 
above the yells of Six Fingers’ charging 
horde, there sounded a ringing shout—a 
shout that thrilled each trooper to his 
very core. Brandishing his naked sword 
above his head, Jim Hawksworth sprang 
tothe front, erect and resolute, his swarthy 
face fairly aglow. 

“Steady, my lads!" he sang out. 
“Keep your ranks firm. Withhold your 
fire until given the word. Close up there 
on the left. Now, boys, remember Cus- 
text” 

No sign of a panic now. That crisis 
had passed, and Hawksworth’s coolness 
had turned the tide. An answering chée# 
went up from the cavalrymen. They wait’ 
ed with surprising unanimity for the word 
to fire, got it, and turned loose with their 
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carbines. Down went horses and riders 
all along the line, but that wild charge was 
yet unchecked. In the next instant a 
long line of dark silhouettes loomed up 
through the gathering clouds of rifle- 
smoke and the banging of carbines gave 
way to the sharp popping of revolvers 
and the clash of sabre, knife and hatchet. 
A shadowy rider appeared through the 
drifting smoke at the young lieutenant’s 
very side. A bronzed arm swung down 
ward, but he dodged the descending 
knife-blade and spitted the Indian on 
his sabre. Another pressed instantly for- 
ward with an ear-splitting whoop, but the 
officer snatched a revolver from the belt of 
the nearest man—he had lost his own—and 
coolly dropped the savage from his pony, 
politely handing back the pistol to its 
amazed owner. 

The cavalrymen were still outnumbered 
two to one. The raiders, strong in the 
confidence of superior numbers, fought 
with astonishing bravery, and the troopers 
had their hands full. Six Fingers’ war- 
riors were all picked men, the flower of the 
tribe, grim fellows who bore the scars of 
a score of encounters—men who had faced 
blue-coats before, and, in many cases, even 
worsted them. 

Young Hawksworth was fighting with a 
daring that will long be remembered by 
the men who were under him that day. 
Springing here and there, hewing, thrust- 
ing, almost blinded with powder-smoke, 
bleeding from bullet-wound and knife-cut, 
he still fought on. 

A breeze came up like magic, and the 
clouds of rifle-smoke drifted upward. A 
big, paint-besmeared savage on a sorrel 
pony was dashing straight toward the 
young lieutenant, swinging a revolver to a 
level as he came. That Indian was Six 
Fingers himself, and he had determined to 
wipe out the dark young pale-face whom 
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he knew to be the leader of the white 
soldiers, 

His first shot was wild ; at the second, 
Hawksworth’s hat flew from his head. The 
sorrel pony stumbled over some obstacle, 
and that stumble was fatal to his owner, 
for the officer saw his chance and ran the 
chief through with his sabre, the point pro- 
truding several inches from the Indian’s 
side. The huge fellow swayed in the sad- 
dle like a drunken man, then slid heavily 
from the pony’s back. The sabre was 
dragged from the lieutenant’s hand, but in 
the next instant he regained it, and coolly 
proceeded to wipe it on the dead body of 
Six Fingers. 

“ Ain't he a daisy?” 

“ He fights like a veteran.” 

“ He's a second Custer, bejabbers !” 

“ Hurrah for our boy lieutenant !” 

Hawksworth acknowledged the cheer 
which followed by a graceful salute, in 


spite of his half-dozen painful flesh- 
wounds. 
“Boys,” he said, as the raiders, dis- 


mayed by the fall of their leader, broke 
and reeled back down the ridge, “it’s our 
turn now. J'm going down that hill! Are 
you coming?”’ 

With a wild cheer the cavalrymen sprang 
to horse and charged. 

* * * 

There was mourning at Fort Carson for 
brave Lieutenant Parkhurst and the eight 
other troopers. who had fallen in that 
bloody conflict of which Jim Hawksworth 
was the hero, but the gallant conduct of 
the tenderfoot lieutenant created a big 
sensation. Major Felton’s public com- 
mendation was shortly followed by com- 
plimentary notices from West Point, and 
Bessie Felton’s coldness toward Lieuten- 
ant Hawksworth suddenly disappeared. 

They call Jim “ Colonel” Hawksworth 
nowadays. 


* * 


By Charles H. Israels. 


ONTEMPORARY illustration has un- 
doubtedly been influenced more by 

the work of George Du Maurier than by 
any other artist in his chosen field. The 
most casual glance through the illustrated 
press of to-day, both in this country as 


Da niel C. French, Sculptor. 


esses, but few have equalled, and none 
excelled, the originator of this style of il- 
lustration in his ability to faithfully por- 
tray character, and while caricaturing his 
subjects to avoid all suggestions of coarse- 
ness or vulgarity. 


Bruce Price, Architect, 


THE HUNT MEMORIAL, 


well as in England, cannot faii to impress 
even the most superficial observer with the 
self-evident fact that hosts of draughtsmen 
contributing to many of our illustrated 
periodicals have found their original in- 
spiration in the work of this talented Eng- 
lishman. It is true, no doubt, that a 
small number of Du Maurier’s disciples, 
particularly in our own country, have im- 
proved immensely upon the technique of 
their ideal, and have thereby made their 
work vastly superior for reproductive proc- 


The opportunities that have been af- 
forded Americans to view Du Maurier’s 
original work have been few and far 
between, and the recent exhibition held at 
Avery’s Galleries therefore attracted con- 
siderable attention from all lovers of illus- 
tration. 

Just an even hundred drawings were 
shown, which though slightly monotonous 
in tone, were exceedingly interesting, both 
artistically and technically. 

Du Maurier’s later reputation as a 
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novelist will possibly live longer than the 
recollection of his abilities as a draughts- 
man; but although his followers may 
eclipse him in his chosen style, his mem- 
ory will always live in the history of illus- 
tration as one of the strikingly original 
workers of the century. 


When the memorial to the late distin- 
guished architect, Richard Morris Hunt, 
is set in position, New York will certainly 
have a monument of which its citizens 
may well be proud. 

The model of this truly beautiful memo- 
rial was recently shown at the exhibition 
of the Architectural League, and now that 
the Municipal Art Society, with its charac- 
teristic energy, has decided to devote this 
year’s income to its erection, we may con- 
fidently look forward to seeing the monu- 
ment an accomplished fact at an early 
date, particularly as most of the artistic 
societies of New York are co-operating 
in the collection of subscriptions in small 
amounts from their members. Mr. Hunt 
was himself the first president of the 
Municipal Art Society ; and their co-op- 
eration is therefore particularly appropri- 
ate, and the site finally selected in the 
Central Park wall of Fifth Avenue on the 
axis of Ejighty-first Street is also one 
which, on account of its. relation to the 
Metropolitan Museum, will be thoroughly 
fitting for a memorial to a man of Mr. 
Hunt’s attainments. 

The general scheme of the design for 
which Mr. Bruce Price, the architect, is re- 
sponsible is an exedra seat with an open 
colonnade above, while a bust of the dis- 
tinguished architect occupies a niche in 
the centre, and two allegorical standing 
figures, presumably representing art and 
architecture, are placed upon the faces of 
the end piers. 

The memorial is to be constructed of 
marble, and the fact that Mr. Daniel C. 
French has been chosen by the societies 
as the sculptor should insure the carrying 
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out of the project in a manner which will 
be in every way not only creditable to its 
designers and the societies but to the city 
as well. 


Few American artists are more original 
both in their “point of view” and tech- 
nique than Mr. Alden Weir, an exhibi- 
tion of whose work was recently given at 
the galleries of Boussod, Valadon & Co. 

It is true that Mr. Weir occasionally at- 
tempts artistic gymnastics, but his attempts 
are so truthful and conscientious and the 
results so satisfying in the main, when 
viewed just from the right standpoint, 
that one is bound to accept the artist’s 
rather than one’s own interpretation. 

Such a portrait, for instance, as that of 
“General Gilmore, late Major-General 
Engineers U.S. A.,” baffles description. 
The composition is one-sided and does 
not seem to fit with the frame, and the 
figure is set amidst a mass of what seems 
phosphorescent air, but, withal, when 
viewed from the far side of the rather 
small gallery, it is satisfying—and seem- 
ingly true; and, although peculiar in the 
extreme, the work needs no apologies. 

The other large portrait shown, that of 
“Captain Zalinski, Inventor of the Dyna- 
mite Gun,” is of a decidedly different char- 
acter, and though painted in a more cath- 
olic spirit—in the manner that one usually 
expects. in such a work—it did not im- 
press the beholder to the same extent as 
its more peculiarly treated neighbor. 

It is, however, in this artist’s landscapes 
that one must look to understand the high 
esteem in which his work is held by his 
fellow-artists, as well as by connoisseurs in 
general, for in such works as “ The Red 
Bridge” there is a quality of atmosphere 
and truth that causes this seemingly con- 
ventional and uninteresting subject to ap- 
peal strongly to the onlooker. In fact, it 
is one of Mr. Weir’s strong points that he 
succeeds in making the most uninterest- 
ing subjects, even when treated in his own 
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somewhat peculiar and occasionally painty 
manner, of exceeding interest not only to 
the beholder whose knowledge of tech- 
nique causes him to wonder at the extraor- 
dinary methods of handling, but also 
to the average man as well. A number 
of the works shown at this exhibition have 
been seen in 
New York be- 
fore, but they 
were none the 
less welcome, 
and among the 
new works the 
“ Reflections in 
the Mirror is 
a thoroughly 
thought-out 
and _ well - bal- 
anced composi- 
tion, excellent 
in drawing and 
faithful in color 
and handling. 

In Mr. Weir’s 
pastels, a num- 
ber of which 
were shown 1n 
connection with 
the oils, he 
displays an ex- 
cellent appre- 
ciation of the 
uses of this 
rather transient 
medium, while the subjects portrayed are 
in themselves charming and _ essentially 
American. 


In these days of conventionality in art it 
is refreshing to turn to the works of George 
Grey Barnard, whose exhibition, held some 
months ago at the Logérot Garden, served 
to introduce to the New York public an 
American sculptor who, by his originality 
of conception and truthfulness of execu- 
tion, has earned for himself a unique place 
in his art, for by casting all strictly modern 
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precedent to the winds, this artist seems 
in many of his works to carry us back to 
the purity of the ancient Greeks, from 
whom much of his inspiration has undoubt- 
edly been drawn. 

Mr. Barnard is certainly a “ symbolist,” 
but not of the character which produces 
the nightmares 
so frequently 
associated with 
that much- 
abused term, 
for even if the 
full meaning of 
his subjects 
cannot be fully 
understood at 
first glance, by 
the average 
man,one cannot 
fail to admire 
his strength of 
modelling and 
the apparent 
ease with which 
he accomplishes 
his ends, and 
above all, the 
truthfulness 
and beauty of 
his subjects—a 
rare quality 
among the men 
usually referred 
to as “symbol- 
ists.” Especially is this the case with 
the colossal marble group which the ar- 
tist calls “I feel two natures struggling 
within me” and which portrays with mar- 
vellous energy the battlings with the in- 
ner man, typified by two heroic-sized 
nude figures, one of whom plants his 
foot upon the prostrate form of the other, 
who struggles manfully to free himself, 
and who, one unconsciously feels, will 
ultimately triumph. The plaster figure 
of “Pan” is also remarkable in a some- 
what different manner, for here we find 
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not the energy of suffering, but perfect 
peace and repose, and with the figure 
equally well modelled, showing an extra- 
ordinary knowledge of anatomical detail 
and the careful and thorough technique 
which comes only from conscientious study. 
That the artist occasionally takes flights 
into different fields is, however, apparent 


Geo. Grey Larnare’, Sculptor 
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wishes to symbolize the struggle for life 
and which promises to be a work of great 
force. 

Modern plastic art has almost deserted 
the nude, and while all sculptors admire 
it as a connoisseur admires a beautiful 
picture, few have the courage or ability to 
attempt works in that direction, and it is 


PAN, 


by one portrait head, executed by him, 
which shows strongly the influence of the 
exaggerated realism of Rodin, and which 
is of so different a character from any 
of his other subjects that it seems almost 
the work of other hands. 

The “ Fragments of a Norwegian Stove’ 
are also remarkable as pieces of decora- 
tive sculpture, and illustrate stories in the 
folk-lore of that northern land. 

The artist is now engaged upon a com- 
position of “ Primitive Man,” in which he 


therefore hoped that Mr. Barnard will 
continue in the field for which he seems 
to be so peculiarly well qualified. 


The past month has been more notice- 
able for individual exhibitions than for 
larger and more important shows. 

In the room adjoining Alden Wier’s ex- 
hibition at Boussod, Valadon’s, a collec- 
tion of black-and-whites by Albert Sterner 
was recently shown, illustrating the story 
of “ Prue and I,” by George William Cur- 
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tis, and in which this versatile artist was 
shown to excellent advantage. 


An exhibition of new works by Carle 
J. Blenner was held at the Waldorf dur- 
ing several afternoons in March, and 
was attended by many of that artist’s 
friends. 
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some thirty landscapes by Robert C. 
Minor, whose work is always interesting 
and full of color, and whether showing ef- 
fects of twilight or in the full light of the 
summer sun, is always charming in the 


. arrangement of light and shade. 


The World’s Fair introduced two tal- 


roy 


Geo, Grey Barnard, Sculptor. 


PAN. 


An English water-colorist, Mr. Sutton 
Palmer, recently made his bow to the 
American public at Knoedler’s Galleries, 
where a large number of his productions 
in this medium were shown; and which 
indicated that this artist has not been able 
to divorce himself from the labored man- 
ner which is usually so noticeable in the 
works of many English painters in water- 
colors. 


At Macbeth’s Gallery there has recently 
been shown an interesting collection of 


ented Norwegian painters to the Ameri- 
can public: Zorn and Fritz von Thaulow. 
Since the Chicago Exhibition the spirited 
and original etchings of Zorn have become 
reasonably familiar in this country, and re- 
cently some of the works of Fritz von 
Thaulow have been shown at the gallery 
of Julius Oehme. No one could view 
these works without realizing that the ar- 
tist presents his subjects in an original 
and powerful manner, and that his work 
bristles with individuality and clearness of 
expression. 
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No class of men more fully appreciate 
the humors of: the high-building craze 
than the architects, who themselves are re- 
sponsible for carrying out these answers 
to the logical demands of modern com- 
mercialism, and at the “ Smoker” of the 
Architectural League, held upon the even- 
ing prior to the close of the exhibition, the 
Acropolis Club, under the leadership of 
Mr. Thomas Tryon, presented to the large 
assemblage of artists and architects their 
ideas of the inspiration and possible de- 
struction of these architectural mastodons. 

This feature of the entertainment was 
prefixed by the reading of a letter pur- 
porting to have been written by Charles 
Garnier, the distinguished French archi- 
tect, in which, after stating that from his 
point of view the sky-scraper was an ‘in- 
vention of the devil,” he expressed the 
opinion that what we needed more than 
anything else in America was an earth- 
quake to demolish these monstrosities. 
Upon the raising of the curtain the stage 
was disclosed with his satanic majesty en- 
throned and surrounded by his sky-scrap- 
ing children, to whom he addressed an 
appropriate song, after which, amidst red 
fire and loud claps of thunder, they col- 
lapsed in a heap in the centre of thestage. 


One is always sure to find an interesting 
exhibit in black and white at Frederick 
Keppel & Co.’s Galleries, in West Sixteenth 
Street, and the collection of original etch- 
ings by Van Dyck, “and of portraits en- 
graved under his direction after his own 
paintings and drawings,” recently shown 
at their gallery was no exception to the 
general rule. 

The completeness of this collection can 
be partially appreciated by the statement 
that it contains one hundred and twenty- 
seven examples, and no better description 
of the general character and high qualities 
of the works could be given than that 
embodied in the introduction written by 
Atherton Curtis, Esq., in Messrs. Keppel’s 
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catalogue of this exhibition, which I quote 
in full: 

“During the course of his travels Van 
Dyck met almost all the famous men and 
women of his day, and of many of them he 
painted or drew portraits. About the year 
1632 the idea occurred to him of publish- 
ing a selection of these portraits in the 
only form then practicable, that of engrav- 
ing. He engaged the best engravers of 
his time, and for a number of years these 
men worked under his supervision, copying 
his portraits and following as nearly as 
they were able the directions of the master. 
The result of their joint labors was the 
celebrated series of portraits known as the 
‘Inconography of Van Dyck.’ The series 
was first published by Van den Enden, 
from whom the plates passed to Gillis 
Hendricx, who added a number of new 
ones to the set, and among them some 
original etchings by Van Dyck himself. 
From Gillis Hendricx the plates passed to 
one publisher after another until they final- 
ly found a resting-place in the Louvre 
Museum, where impressions are still print- 
ed from them, impressions unfortunately of 
no great value, mere ghosts of the once 
brilliant masterpieces. 

“We have said that in preparing the plates 
for publication the engravers worked under 
Van Dyck’'s direction. Thus he held him- 
self in a way personally responsible for the 
results, and the finished plates may be said 
to be the combined work of Van Dyck and 
his engravers. Sometimes, the master be- 
gan by etching the plates himself in order 
to guide the engraver in his work, and this 
no doubt was the origin of some of his 
original etchings. That these, in most 
cases at least, were intended merely as a 
groundwork for the engraver is shown by 
the later states of many of the plates, in 
which little remains of what Van Dyck 
himself drew upon them. For some un- 
known reason some of his own plates 
were saved from the burin of the engraver. 
Others, too, were spared in part, the back- 
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grounds and draperies being worked over 
by other hands, while the heads were left as 
the master etchedthem. Thus we have eigh- 
teen portraits which in their early states are 
originals by Van Dyck himself, and in their 
later states are in whole or in part his 
work. Few as these are in number, their 
brilliant treatment places Van Dyck among 
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ing. Besides his eighteen portraits Van 
Dyck has left us the ‘Erasmus’ and two 
other etchings, one a plate after Titian, 
the other an original composition, ‘Christ 
Mocked,’ very grand and very striking in 
early impressions before the plate was re- 
touched by other hands. 

“ Of the engravers who were employed 


the great masters of etching. The chief 
characteristics of his plates are extraor- 
dinary fidelity in giving the likeness and 
the character of the persons represented. 
In technical treatment they are thoroughly 
original, and are extremely simple, both in 
the drawing of the figures and in the hand- 
ling of the draperies. Certainly the por- 
traits of Van Dyck himself, of Snyders, of 
Triest, of Frans Franck, of Adam Van 
Noort, and of Johan de Wael, to mention 
but six, are works that can stand compari- 
son with the best portraits of even Rem- 
brandt himself, the great master of etch- 


by Van Dyck, Peter de Jode, Paul Pontius, 
Lucas Vorsterman, Schelte 4 Bolswert, 
Neefs, Galle, Van Voerst, Hondius, and 
Hollar are among the best known. The 
last is more celebrated for his original 
work than for his engravings after others, 
and his difficulty in lending himself to Van 
Dyck’s style may have been the reason for 
the master’s not employing him more fre- 
quently upon his plates. Lucas Vorster- 
man is the engraver who, in general, gave 
himself over most readily to Van Dyck’s 
influence, and in a joint undertaking of 
this kind the assimilation of the director’s 
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style was necessarily important, for the 
nearer the engraver approached the master 
in his work the more faithful would be his 
interpretation of the original drawing or 
painting. Whether or not Van Dyck 
worked upon any of the plates after they 
had been given to the engraver is a ques- 
tion that cannot be decided; but be this as 
it may, one thing is certain, that under his 
supervision a series of engraved portraits 
was produced which, making all due al- 
lowance for occasional inequalities, is one 
of the most valuable of our sources of in- 
formation upon the people of the seven- 
teenth century.” 


A vigorous effort is being made by the 
various artistic societies in New York to 
have this city well represented at the com- 
ing Tennessee Centennial Exposition, but 
the fact that the collections are being made 
at the time when most New York artists 
are about exhibiting their works at the sev- 
eral local galleries interferes somewhat 
with our artists being adequately repre- 
sented by their most recent works. 


The past month brought out a number 
of collections of paintings offered for sale 
at the various auction-rooms, the most in- 
teresting of which was possibly that dis- 


posed of at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries 
by order of the Messrs. Ainslie, which 
contained amongst other works a very 
curious and labored early work of George 
Inness, exceedingly interesting to com- 
pare with the broad, vigorous work of 
his later days. 


The Webb prize of $300 at the exhibi- 
tion of The Society of American Artists, 
which is awarded to the best landscape 
in the exhibition painted by an American 
artist under forty years of age, has been 
won at this year’s exhibition by Bruce 
Crane for his canvas which he called 
“Signs of Spring.” 

The Shaw fund prize at the same exhi- 
bition for the best composition containing 
figures by an American artist has been 
awarded to George Willoughby Maynard’s 
“ Sport.” 


An interesting competition is now in 
progress for an equestrian statue to General 
Slocum, which is to be placed upon the 
battlefield of Gettysburg by the State of 
New York, and many well-known sculptors 
have entered the lists, notwithstanding the 
unsatisfactory results accruing from other 
recent competitions held under authority 
of military commissions. 


“LIFE.” 
By Inez G. Bearce. 


“ I F I could but win Fame,” the maiden cried, 
“ T would not care for all the world beside !” 
She searched for Fame through many a weary wa: 
Until her eyes grew dim—her bright locks gray. 
“ Oh for a little love !” the woman sighed. 
But love came not—nor fame—and thus she died. 
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By Louts Pendleton, 


AvTHOoR oF THE Sons oF Ham,” “ THE WEppING GARMENT,” “CORONA OF THE NANTAHALAS,”’ IN THE OKEFENOKEE.” 
“Kinc Tom AND THE Runaways,” “IN THE WiIRE-GRass,”’ ETC. 


XIII.—From Scytita CHARYBDIS. 


UT of the gloom of the cave and the 
nightmare of the past forty-eight 
hours, Arthur emerged into the clear star- 
light and mounted the waiting horse. 
Freedom was before him, but his heart was 
like lead. What was freedom if she loved 
Zorilla? The soldier with the lantern 
took the bridle and led the horse some two 
hundred yards beyond the spot where the 
tents were pitched. Here the half-absent 
rider perceived a group of four horsemen 
awaiting him. The smallest of these rode 
forward, and the glad voice of little Phil 
was heard asking : 

“Ts that you, Arthur? 
Zorilla would let you go!” 

For a moment the two brothers’ hands 
were clasped, then the order to move for- 
ward was given, and the little party set 
out. 

Shortly after midnight the five horsemen 
reached the village of El Monte. ‘Three 
of them then turned back, while the other 
two dismounted and entered the little casa 
de posada. 

“ Look here !”’ cried little Phil, who had 
emptied the silken purse on the table as 
soon as he was alone with his brother in 


I £new Captain 


the apartment allotted tothem. “ There 
are eight doubloons here now.  Zorilla 


put in four more. I ¢hough? it felt heavier 
when he gave it back to me.” 

“And yet I have heard that he is in des- 
perate need of money,” said Arthur. 
“ How absolutely Spanish !” 

“Tsn’t he good?” cried the boy, en- 
thusiastically. “I don’t care if he is a 
bandit, he’s good!” 


“There is honor even among—bandits.”’ 

“It was lucky I had this purse and kept 
it, wasn't it ?’’ said the boy, proudly hold- 
ing the precious object up before his shin- 
ing eyes. “If I hadn’t you might still be 
in Zorilla’s cave.” 

“Yes, Felipe mio,” said Arthur, affec- 
tionately, and sighed. “ More powerful 
influences than your purse, brave boy, 
were concerned in my liberation,” thought 
he: 

“ Willis thought I was crazy,” continued 
happy little Phil, “ but as soon as Pablo 
heard about the purse he agreed for meto 
come with him. Oh, I have not told you 
about Pablo, have I? I met aim on the 
road, and we went to Zorilla’s camp to- 
gether. He must know a friend of the 
captain's. I saw him give him two letters. 
Pablo said he wasn’t ready to start back 
with us last night,” the boy added. 

“T conjectured as much,” mused Ar- 
thur, bitterly. 

The brothers left El] Monte at an early 
hour next morning, and reached the Des- 
tierros at midday. When within a mile of 
their home, riding on the San José high- 
way, they encountered two mounted repre- 
sentatives of the guardia civil—odd-look- 
ing little fellows dressed in a uniform of 
striped blue linen trimmed with scarlet, 
and carrying arms. As they drew near 
they lodked narrowly at the two brothers, 
and spoke rapidly to each other. 

“Tf I mistake not, it is the Sefior Ar- 
turo Glynn?” said one of them majesti- 
cally, as all drew rein 

« But it was said that you were carried 
off by Zorilla, and held——” 
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“It is true, but here I am at liberty, as 
you see.” 

“Ah, then the ransom is paid,” muttered 
the second guardia. 

The first speaker then proceeded to ask 
many questions, to which Arthur replied 
in the briefest manner possible. The 
main object in view was evidently to gain 
accurate knowledge of the situation and 
defences of Zorilla’s camp, but the officer 
was greatly disappointed. Arthur re- 
ported that he had been confined two days 
in a cave, that he had been carried there 
and brought away in the night, and that 
he had seen nothing of Zorilla’s forces ex- 
cept a few sentinels. As to the situation 
of the stronghold, he could only say that 
it was in the mountains at a distance of 
more than twenty-five miles and less than 
fifty. 

“We may call on you for further infor- 
mation,” concluded the inquisitor, evi- 
dently suspecting that much had been 
withheld. 

“ You already have all that I can give,” 
was the prompt answer. “If.Zorilla is to 
be taken,” mused Arthur, as he rode on, 
“it will never be done by such fellows as 
these.” 

A few minutes later the two brothers 
galloped up the avenue of palms at the 
Destierros, and were met on the veranda 
by the whole of a joyful family. While 
the rescued son was held in the arms of 
his now tearful mother, little Phil turned 
scornfully to the grinning Willis : 

“Oh, yes! You thought I didn’t have 
any sense, didn’t you? I fo/d you I was 
going to find Arthur, and I did it, too! 
My brains were addled, weren’t they ?”’ | 

The good-natured Willis responded with 
his loudest guffaw, exclaiming : “ Dat boy 
is a sight in dis world. He sho’ is!” 

His mother questioned him closely when 
they were alone and Arthur kept nothing 
from her except the fact that he recog- 
nized the handwriting of Carita Ramirez. 
She, however, had already learned from 


little Phil that Pablo carried two letters to 
Zorilla’s camp, and she was forthwith con- 
vinced that one of them was written by the 
“fair recluse.” It was a simple matter of 
course. 

“You see, Arthur, she has power over, 
him. She was no doubt the person the 
Padre appealed to.” 

“No man could see her without feeling 
her influence,” he answered, stubbornly. 

“ Ah, yes, every beautiful woman has 
such a power. But I mean ina more par 
ticular way. Perhaps she is really his 
wife — or — it may not be so innocent. 
Else why is she not with him? Why this 
strange seclusion ?”’ 

“ Be kind enough never to speak to me 
on this subject again,” said Arthur, rising 
to leave the room, such a horror of indig- 
nation, of smothered wrath and of anguish 
expressed in his face that his mother was 
terrified and half rose in her chair, ex- 
claiming : 

“Oh, my son, it was for your good only 
that I said it.” But he did not look 
round, and avoided her during all that 
day. 

Time went on, with meanwhile no effort 
on Arthur’s part to communicate with the 
mysterious lady of Buena Esperanza who 
had hedged herself around with barriers 
such as honor forbade him to seek longer 
to overpass. Fits of apathy and earnestly 
courted indifference were succeeded by 
periods of maddening love and burning 
jealousy; but Arthur did not hate Zorilla 
and wished him no ill. A maddening 
envy may best describe the worst feeling 
that sometimes seized him, and which was 
replaced in calmer moments with the re- 
spect and good-will that had been awak- 
ened in him by the behavior of his sup- 
posed rival. 

And so, when the captain of the partido 
summoned him and had his statement taken 
down in writing, he carefully avoided im- 
parting, so far as was possible, any informa- 
tion likely to aid in dislodging the patriot- 
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bandit from his retreat. Without approv- 
ing of Zorilla’s continued resistance or 
methods, Arthur felt more respect for him 
than for the corrupt and venal government 
officials whose ceaseless fines and fees and 
unjust exactions, joined to the outrageous 
system of devouring taxes, were squeezing 
the life out of a helpless people. It may 
be added, par parenthéese that the Destier- 
ros escaped from much of this, owing to 
the fact that Roger Glynn, inconsistent 
though it was, had never relinquished the 
rights of an American citizen, and on more 
than one occasion had appealed for pro- 
tection to the consul representing the 
country from which he had expatriated 
himself. 

It may also be added that the result of 
the formal inquiry made by e/ capitan did 
not transpire, so far as anybody knew, al- 
though such information as was obtained 
he no doubt forwarded to headquarters. 
At any rate, no troops were sent against 
Zorilla for a long time to come, and when 
his mountain retreat was finally invaded, 
the bird had flown. Subsequent attempts 
were equally fruitless, and the determined 
chief managed to continue his game of 
hide-and-seek from year to year until he 
was enabled to merge his handful of follow- 
ers into the forces of the Cuban commander, 
Gomez, who raised the standard of revolt 
in the year 1895—with a result as yet in 
doubt. 

Arthur Glynn would not allow himself 
to hate Zorilla, but gave a certain vent to 
his feelings by opening a fresh quarrel 
with Sebastiano Rios. Careful inquiry 
through acquaintances in San José rela- 
tive to the false reports leading to Artkur’s 
abduction resulted at last in their being 
traced to this young man of fertile imag- 
ination. And so one day when the two 
came face to face in the Posada Aguila, 
Arthur spoke his mind, warning Rios that 
if he wished to preserve a whole skin he 
had better be circumspect in future and 
circulate no more lying reports. Let them 
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come to conflict again and a mere grip on 
his slanderer’s collar would be far from 
sufficient to satisfy the vengeance of Don 
Arturo Glynn; another time the offender, 
instead of being pitched headlong over 
the stone floor of an empty church, would 
bleed from wounds inflicted by a korse- 
whip in public. 

Arthur had chosen the time and place 
no more carefully than he selected his 
words. Indeed the threat was uttered in 
the presence of several listeners, and Se- 
bastiano Rios went wild with rage and 
shame. For a moment he glared impo- 
tently, his shapely brown face the sickly 
color of lead. Then, as his enemy turned 
scornfully away, he suddenly drew a knife, 
leaped toward him unawares, and struck 
the blade deep into his side. 

Arthur turned half round, his face be- 
coming deadly white, his right hand mov- 
ing toward the wound. He tried to leap 
toward his retreating assailant, but fell 
groaning on a table and thence to the 
floor. Everybody in the room rushed to 
the spot. The assassin was seized and 
taken to jail, and the wounded man, at 
his urgent request, was carried promptly 
to his home. 

The wound was of a very serious nature. 
For more than a month Arthur’s robust 
system fought desperately and doubtfully 
for life, but was finally victorious. While 
the issue was still in doubt, it became 
known that Rios, who was out of prison 
on bail, had fled the district. Fearing the 
risks of a possible trial for murder, he left 
his bondsmen in the lurch, with the con- 
sent, it was intimated, of his father, who 
promptly settled all claims. 

During the most doubtful period of 
Arthur’s struggle for life, when his body 
was racked with inflammatory fever and his 
mind distorted with delirium, he called on 
the one name, Carita, so incessantly that 
his physician urgently recommended the 
bringing of this person to his bedside. 
Mrs. Glynn at first rebelled, then hesi- 
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tated, and finally, as the symptoms _ be- 
came more alarming, yielded. 

And so Carita was approached through 
Padre Serrano, and one morning she ap- 
peared at the Destierros in the company 
of the Sefora Duran. A servant met and 
conducted them to the salon, There the 
doctor waited ypon them, and shortly after- 
ward led Carita to Arthur's bedside. The 
lady of the house had not appeared to wel- 
come the visitors, and no one but a woman 
servant was now found in the wounded 
man’s room. Though preoccupied with 
great pain, Carita Ramirez did not fail to 
note all this and comprehend the cause 
thereof. 

But she did not hesitate. She sat down 
at Arthur’s bedside and gazed at his blood- 
less face with visible emotion. Her own 
face was pale and worn, but her manner 
bespoke a certain chastened serenity. His 
eyes rested upon her without a sign of 
recognition, but after he had called faint- 
ly, “Carita! Carita! ’’ and she had put her 
cool hand in his burning palm and held it 
there, a peaceful, healing calm seemed 
gradually to steal over his fevered body 
and flow in like cooling water upon his 
heated, striving brain. In a few minutes 
he lay quite still, and ere long fell asleep. 

“There is more hope for him now,” 
whispered the doctor, who had observed 
all these signs. - 

Carita arose. “TI will go now,” she said, 
and, after one more lingering glance at 
the face on the pillow, she went out. 

The moment she had gone, Mrs. Glynn 
entered from an inner room, looked at her 
sleeping’ son, and ‘comprehended that an 
influence more’ powerful than her own 
had blessed him with its healing touch. 
Then she stolé out hurriedly on the visit 
or’s track, a mother’s jealousy burning in 
‘her’ héart. She overtook Carita before 
the latter had joined the Sefora in the 
‘salon. 

“Tt was discourtesy not to have met 
you,”’ she said without preliminary, “ but 
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I am a mother, and you have bewitched 
my son. I must be frank: I thought no 
good of you and I objected to your com- 
ing. But now that I see what you have 
done for him, I must thank you.” 

The two women stood still and looked 
intently at each other, the elder making 
no ffort to conceal her jealous dislike, 
the younger with the serenity of a noble 
nature that is falsely accused. 

“You are beautiful,’ murmured the 
mother, “and your face seems kind. Have 
pity on him—and on me.” 

“Some day you will repent,” said Carita 
Ramirez, without haughtiness or anger or 
visible resentment, but with a slow dis- 
tinctness that fell upon her accuser with 
the force of a blow. 

Having said this, she turned quickly 
away, walked on, joined the waiting Se- 
nora, and the two went out hurriedly to- 
gether. 

Miss Mabel Ray watched them narrow- 
ly from an upper window as they were as- 
sisted into their volante and drove away. 
Then she went and surveyed her own face 
critically in the mirror. 

“Yes, she is prettier than I—far pret- 


tier,’ was the mental observation of this 
candid person. ‘I don’t wonder at the 
men.” 


XIV.—DEATH AT BUENA ESPERANZA. 


THE arrival of the cane-grinding season 
found Arthur sufficiently restored to give 
directions, but several weeks passed _ be- 
fore he was allowed to take up the work 
with the energy and absorbed attention 
it required. Barring the delicate women, 
an almost ceaseless activity was the rule 
for everybody at the Destierros from De- 
cember to April. Every duty, from the 
planting of the caneto the shipping of the 
sugar, was in progress at one time. Day 
after day a small army of laborers toiled 
on, ploughing, hoeing, cutting cane, load- 


ing wagons, driving teams, grinding, 
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spreading the crushed stalks out to dry 
for fuel, boiling, skimming, and crystalliz- 
ing the juice, filling hogsheads, and driving 
to the shipping point with load after load 
of sugar and molasses. The furnace 
fires burned and the cylinders of the 
mill revolved night and day, and not even 
ef amo, when once he was well and strong 
again, indulged himself in more than six 
hours of repose out of the twenty-four. 

As the grinding season drew toward its 
close and the crop was practically dlis- 
posed of, Arthur had leisure to look into 
their accounts and discuss their finances 
with his mother. The investigation was 
not encouraging. They owned their plant, 
but had little working capital, and felt un- 
able to purchase certain improved and 
labor-saving machinery now required in 
order to keep pace with wealthier planters. 
Aside from this, the markets of the world 
were being glutted through the over-pro- 
duction of beet-sugar in Europe, and prices 
were fast becoming ruinous. It was doubt- 
ful, indeed, if the crop just harvested 
would leave a living margin above ex- 


penses. Many and serious, therefore, were 
the consultations between mother and 
son. 


“ We are playing a losing game and may 
as well look the fact squarely in the face,” 
said Arthur one day in the spring. ‘“ We 
had better sell out—if we can.” 

«And return to America ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘“*No more sugar-making in the States 
for me. Plantation life there is dead— 
from all I hear.” 

“But uncle proposed to take me into 
business with him, you remember.” 

«Ah, if we could live comfortably in 
New York, that would be another thing.” 
The widow sighed and continued: “I 
once was well content to remain in Cuba, 
but since Roger's death and all that hap- 
pened to you last fall, I have been willing 
enough to go. It would be a relief,”” she 
added with a faint smile, “to have no 
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longer to pay a tax of a hundred per cent. 
on every barrel of American flour we eat.” 

She did not add that 1t would be a much 
greater relief to see her son no longer 
moody and unhappy. ‘To leave Cuba, she 
thought, would be the surest means of dis- 
sipating the cloud that now dimmed the 
brightness of his youth. He was ignorant 
that Carita Ramirez had visited him during 
his delirium, and since his recovery he had 
made no effort to see her, but his mother 
well knew that, although he may have 
ceased to hope, he was far from forgetting. 
The cloud was not lifted. 

“If we go, we leave Mabel behind,” 
Mrs. Glynn went on to say. 

“She told me this morning that she had 
at last accepted Don Alfredo.” 

“ When they have marree I hope she will 
teach him the Engleesh.” 

“Don't laugh at him,” said Mrs. Glynn, 
reprovingly, though she smiled. “He 
makes a brave effort to speak her language. 
He seems to me a good man, and he 1s 
quite a gentleman in the Cuban sense. 
But of course I regret the match.” 

“T meant no harm,” said Arthur, lightly. 
“T like him, and if she 1s satisfied, I am. 
Willis is the only one likely to regret it seri- 
ously. He will consider it a ‘come down’ 
for anybody from Maryland.” 

“She is satisfied,” pursued Mrs. Glynn. 
“She likes him—loves him, in her way— 
and it will suit her. She has become habit- 
uated to Cuban life. Don Alfredo 1s rich, 
and his wife will live in semi-medieval 
splendor, so far as concerns an army of 
servants and all that. The possibility of 
intellectual expansion will be wanting, but 
Mabel will be contented. She would re- 
gard a marriage with a young American of 
moderate fortune hopelessly tame in com- 
parison.” 

“ When is it to be?” 

“That is as yet unsettled. We are al! 
invited to dine there to-morrow in cele- 
bration of the event.” 
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And they all went accordingly. The 
Limoneros (lemon-trees), where Don Al- 
fredo lived with his mother and sisters, was 
one of the largest estates of the neighbor- 
hood. Beside the vast acreage devoted to 
the culture of sugar-cane, it boasted an ex- 
tensive tobacco farm and a cafetal. The 
latter involved.a fruit farm also, for the 
coffee is a delicate plant, requiring shade 
as well as sunshine. The hundred acres 
atthe Limoneros called the cafeta/, there- 
fore, was one vast garden of a beauty and 
variety such as can be seen only in the 
tropics. The ground was planted in regu- 
lar squares of about one acre, and these 
were intersected by broad pathways lined 
with palms, mangoes and a great variety 
of fruit-trees. The flowering pomegranate, 
multitudes of roses, the yellow jasmine, the 
scarlet penon and many wild flowers con- 
tributed brilliant color to the scene as well 
as fragrance tothe atmosphere, Adding 
in no small degree to all this beauty were 
the coffee-plants themselves, their milk- 
white blossoms mingling so thickly with 
the light green of the leaves as to suggest 
a cloud of fallen snow. 

The big rambling old residencia of yel- 
low porous stone slumbered among tower- 
ing ceibas and palms in a pleasing atmos- 
phere of repose, with the usual palm- 
bordered avenue leading thereto from the 
public highway. Up this avenue now rode 
fair ladies in flowing robes of every bright 
color, and stately caballeros in spotless 
linen, Panama hats and gleaming silver 
spurs; for the friends from the Destierros 
were not the only invited guests. 

The diners numbered some thirty, in 
fact, and to these a bountiful meal was 
served on the open veranda in the late 
afternoon. ‘The Sefiora Rodriguez, a lady 
whose age and wrinkles and brown skin 
were not disguised by a liberal application 
of cascarilla, sat at the head of the table, 
Mrs. Glynn on her right, Arthur and the 
Sefiorita Isabel on her left. Don Alfredo 
and Miss Ray sat farther down among the 
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other guests and were as gay as the gay- 
est. The conversation was altogether in 
the Spanish tongue except when, after 
warming over the wine, Don Alfredo 
treated his English-speaking friends to 
one or two excruciating quotations from 
Shake-a-spear and Tenneesown. The 
hostess spoke gravely and in soft gur- 
gling accents with the Sefiora “Gleen”’ 
about the coming marriage, household af- 
fairs, et cetera. The Dojia Isabel prattled 
joyously about nothing in particular, and 
Arthur listened and answered absently, 
while trying to do his duty. The various 
other guests laughed and jested with a 
great flow of spirits and no little native 
wit. Exclamations, shrugs, ripples of 
laughter were as continuous as the sounds 
of knives and forks. 

Although more than half a score of 
negro servants waited on the guests, the 
whole dinner had been placed on the board 
before the company was seated, the con- 
glomeration of odors, in which the pre- 
ponderance distinctly belonged to garlic, 
being scarcely agreeable. Quantity was 
preferred to select quality. The dishes 
were without number: a whole roast pig 
decorated with ribbons, fowls garnished 
with olives and prunes, omelets streaked 
with raw blood, sausages served with gar- 
lic, heaping piles of rice colored red by a 
vegetable juice, other meats served in a 
sauce of wine and sugar, bananas fried like 
potatoes, and stewed in wine and syrup 
like preserves, chil? colorado and other 
salads swimming in olive-oil, many kinds 
of bread, a dozen different vegetables, 
more than a dozen different fruits, almost 
as many desserts, aguardiente and a great 
variety of Spanish wines, besides cigars 
and cigarettes in amazing quantities. 

Arthur observed that Don Alfredo lifted 
every dish to his nose and brought his 
olfactories to work upon it before he ac- 
cepted it and helped Miss Ray therefrom. 
The other caballeros did likewise, and Ax- 
thur supposed this to be a bit of Cuban 
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table etiquette which he would be expect- 
ed to imitate. So he took a sniff or two 
of three dishes before offering them, but 


as he perceived in each case only the odor 


of garlic, or this to the entire exclusion of 
others more delicate, he decided it was 
best to allow the Dofia Isabel to make use 
of her own more cultivated or discriminat- 
ing organs of smell. 

While still they lingered over the table 
the crimson sunset faded, the purple skies 
darkened, and daylight was followed by 
starlight with a suddenness almost sug- 
gestive of magic; but at once the little 
wicker cages hanging in festoons over- 
head diffused the soft light emitted by the 
imprisoned cocuyos, and the scene was 
more attractive than before. Adjourn- 
ment to the great drawing-room, which 
had been prepared for dancing, was soon 
proposed and the gayety of the table was 
continued in a higher key. 

Miss Mabel Ray with her fair face, flax- 
en hair and silken gown of a delicate shade 
of blue, was indeed the vision of a daugh- 
ter of another clime against the background 
of that rural Cuban ball-room where olive- 
faced, raven-haired seforitas swam back 
and forth (walk is not the word to describe 
their graceful locomotion) in the most 
gorgeous apparel. A French modiste 
would have gone mad at sight of the com- 
binations of the deepest shades of red, 
yellow, blue, green, all and more than all 
the colors of the rainbow. And yet, such 
was the native grace of the plainest of 
these ladies, so finely rounded were their 
figures, so elastic and supple their limbs, 
so indescribably graceful their movements, 
so mellifluous their voices, so beautiful 
and expressive their midnight eyes, alter- 
nately swimming in melting lustre and 
sparkling with vivacity, that the whole ef- 
fect was of a poem in color and motion, a 
poem of startling semi-barbaric rhythm it 
is true, but without a discord. 

Passionately fond of the sport, the gayly 
clad seforita, whose small shapely feet 
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seem made especially for dancing, never 
wearies as she is whirled around and round 
or swims back and forth tothe strains of light 
and sparkling Cuban airs. More striking if 
possibie than the costumes of this occasion 
were the glittering jewelled fans which, in 
their bewitching eloquence of movement, 
seemed to almost possess a language of 
their own, now gracefully waving in com- 
plaisance, now abruptly closing in vexa- 
tion, now slowly enfolding in forgiveness, 
now raised to screen a blushing, radiant 
face which peeps forth archly like the smil- 
ing sun behind a gorgeous cloud. All 
this and more was expressed by the Dofia 
Isabel’s beautiful fan, as she danced or 
walked with Arthur Glynn, who was ab- 
sent and silent, repentant and devoted by 
turns. 

Throughout the evening there was 
smoking, some caballeros dancing with ci- 
gars in their mouths, and the wall-flowers, 
elderly sefioras, were constantly refreshing 
themselves with cigarettes or coffee as 
they looked on and gossiped. The waltz 
or some variety thereof seems to find a 
home in every clime, but there are dunzas 
peculiar to Cuba, as the zapateado, slow 
and gliding, the acme of ease and grace 
and the poetry of motion. 

After very many dances, at midnight 
the entertainment was varied by the intro- 
duction of a large paper globe, which was 
suspended from the ceiling within some 
six or seven feet of the floor. Blindfolded 
volunteers of both sexes, with walking- 
canes in their hands, then approached and 
endeavored to hit it, the spectators watch- 
ing with the greatest interest. Many failed 
completely, their futile efforts exciting loud 
merriment; others just grazed the globe, 
and the contest went on until a lucky blow 
brought down the prize amid applause, a 
general good-humored scramble for the 
contents — bon-bons, trinkets and toys— 
then following. 

And so this exuberant “revelry by night” 
of “fair women and brave men” went on 
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and on to a very late hour, until even the 
most enthusiastic of the fair dancers be- 
gan to demand of their partners, “ Que 
hora es ?”’—to which question happy Don 
Alfredo, overhearing, would reply, “The 
hour for merriment, seforita; not the hour 
for departing.” 

Nobody expected to see Miss Mabel 
Ray before high noon, but it was barely 
nine o’clock when Arthur Glynn stood 
with his mother on the veranda at the Des- 
tierros next morning. A negro came up 
the avenue and spoke to them. 

“There is death at Buena Esperanza,” 
he reported. 

“Who is it?” asked Mrs, Glynn quickly. 

The negro did not know. <A_ passing 
guajiro had just told him that death had 
visited the neighboring estate, but the 
name of the victim was not known. 

“ Bring my horse,” ordered Arthur, un- 
steadily, pale to his very lips. 

** No—the volante,” ordered Mrs. Glynn. 
* Let me go with you, Arthur,” she begged, 
her voice almost as unsteady as his had 


been. “Weare among their near neigh- 
bors. I ought to go—don’t you think ?” 


He did not answer. He sat down on 
the steps and waited, his face buried in 
his hands. A few minutes later they were 
driving in silence and rapidly toward Buena 
Esperanza. 

Padre Serrano opened the door in an- 
swer to their summons. His face was sol- 
emn but calm. 

“Consummatum est,” he said softly. “The 
game is played out—the race is run. God 
hath healed that for which man knows no 
healing.” 

“Ts it—?” gasped Arthur Giynn, in the 
agony of his suspense. 

“No,” answered the priest, putting his 
hand affectionately on the young man’s 
arm; ‘it is one who hath drunk deeper of 
the waters of tribulation than she, though 
hers hath been a bitter cup. It is her 
father. Come, I will show you.” 


~ He led them into the silent house, up the 
stairs, Out upon the veranda above the 
patio, and pointed to an open coffin in the 
centre of the court wherein lay the last of 
Don Ignacio Ramirez, a leper white as 
snow. 


XV.—THE BricutT Spor. 


Tue court and the galleries around it were 
filled with an aromatic odor like incense, 
as purple wreaths of smoke rose up from 
four different vessels resting on the ground 
at the four corners of the leper’s bier. 
The open coffin rested on an improvised 
stand covered with a blue cloth. A naked, 
glistening ‘Toledo blade lay beside it, and 
the flag of the Cuban insurrectionists coy- 
ered the exposed body from the breast 
downward. Except for a ghastly white- 
ness and siight protuberances, the face was 
not disfigured. 

The solemn 
broke softly upon the stillness: 

“ When a man shall have in the skin of 
his flesh a rising or bright spot, and the 
hair thereof be turned white, and it cov- 
ereth him from his head even to his foot, he 
is a leper, and the priest shall pronounce 
him unclean, and he shall dwell alone.” 

As the visitors looked and _ listened, 
dumb with amazement, suddenly Pablo 
and a guajiro, browner, smaller and more 
weazened than even himself, appeared 
from the gallery below. Carrying a coffin- 
lid uplifted before them, so that they could 
not look upon the dead, they approached 
the bier, fitted the cover on the coffin, 
screw: d it down, and retired in silence 
and speedily, though without indecent 
haste. 

“Let us go, too,” said Padre Serrano, 
and, conducting the visitors to the salon 
on the first floor, he invited them to be 
seated. 

“ This, then, is the explanation of—of—”’ 
faltered Mrs. Glynn, an uneasy look on her 
face. 


voice of Padre Serrano 
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“This is the mystery of Buena Espe- 
ranza.” 

“And she—how long— 
thur Glynn, groping for his words. 


muttered Ar- 
“Tell 
me all.” 

“It has lasted nine years,’’ said the 
priest, seating himseif before the mother 
and son. “There is no longer cause for 
secrecy and you shall hear all The sad- 
dest histories may be told in the fewest 
words,” he added, and proceeded to tell 
the story, of which the following is a 
brief outline : 

In the year 1868, when the last Cuban 
insurrection began, Don Ignacio Ramirez 
was the owner of vast estates and one of 
the wealthiest planters in the eastern dis- 
trict of “the ever-faithful isle.” 
pathies were with the revolutionists, and 
he not only raised the standard of revolt 
on his estates and contributed large sums 
to the cause, but served in the field until 
‘his health declined. In 1876, when the 
rebellion was finally crushed, or at least 
formally suppressed, he was thrown intoa 
dungeon at San Miguel to await his trial. 
Fortunately he had investments in the 
United States, and now, although his 
Cuban property had been confiscated, he 
was not left destitute. By employing 
large sums as bribes, after three months 
of imprisonment he was enabled to escape 
from his dungeon and land in Jamaica ac- 
companied by his daughter and only re- 
maining child. (His wife had died dur- 
ing the rebellion, and his two sons were 
slain in battle.) 

it was while living in Jamaica, in a state 
of dejection and ill-health, pining for his 
native land, that the disease that was in 
his blood began to show itself. Its rav- 


ages were slow. Indeed, for three years 


or more he believed himself afflicted with 
a mere skin disease that would yield to 
proper treatment and sanitary precautions. 
But the day came when he knew himself 
to be hopelessly a leper, and he began to 
consider the question of isolating himself in 
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alazaretto. This step, however, was never 
taken. For his daughter Carita, then a 
girl of sixteen, made a solemn vow before 
the altar that she would not be separated 
from him until the day of his death. The 
two lived three years longer in Jamaica, 
in a secluded retreat, and then took the 
risk of returning to Cuba, where the stricken 
man wished to end his miserable days. 
An agent had secured forthem the remote 
estate of Buena Esperanza, and there they 
lived until the end, in the midst of seclu- 
sion and mystery. 

Their only companion was the Sejfora 
Duran, an impoverished relation, and they 
were served only by the faithful Pablo and 
his wife. The Sefora was of one mind 
with Don Ignacio, that,according to custom 
and law, he should bury himself within the 
boundaries of a lazaretto in the interests 
of his beloved child as well as others who 
might nearly approach him. But Carita, 
gentle and yielding in all things, was in 
this inflexible and her father was further 
restrained from seeking the publicity of an 
application by the price upon his head. 
The Sefora Duran, though disapproving 
and even in some fear of her own safety, 
would not abandon the devoted girl and 
continued to live at Buena Esperanza, in 
a remote quarter of the house, never see- 
ing Don Ignacio face to face. Nor did 
Pablo or the woman ever voluntarily see 
or go near him, and Carita alone ministered 
unto him. 

“For a year past,’’ concluded Padre 
Serrano, “no human being has looked 
upon his face, not even Carita. He would 
not suffer it. But she often spoke with 
him across the court of an evening and al- 
ways placed his food and drink before his 
door. He carried a bell when he moved 
about so that every one might avoid him ; 
and, by the aid of a regulated system of sig- 
nals, he communicated all his desires, was 
waited upon and suffered no want, until 
at last God took from him his bitter cup.” 

“And Zorilla?” 
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“ They were old companions in arms and 
the rebel came here a number of times by 
night. Don Ignacio at first contributed 
money to aid in keeping the spark alive— 
in the phraseology of Zorilla—but ceased 
when he learned of the lawless acts com- 
mitted in the name of freedom.” 

“And the Sefiorita Ramirez, what was 
he to fer Mrs. Glynn wished to know 
yet one thing more of Zorilla, and her 
manner was eager as she looked away 
from the blanched and_horror-stricken 
face of her son, who had completely for- 
gotten the patriot-bandit in a more intense 
anxiety. 

“Nothing,” the Padre answered, with a 
certain haughtiness and a momentary ir- 
ritation. ‘He loved her—who does not ? 
—but she would not listen to him. She 
suffered him to come to the house, fearing 
his anger for her father’s sake, and be- 
cause it was a useful diversion for the 
poor, isolated leper to talk with his old 
friend across the court at night. But she 
gave him no hope, and he rarely saw her, 
indeed. Besides, she long ago resolved 
never to marry, and her father, the Sefiora, 
and I, have ail approved of her vow. 
You need not wonder wherefore.” 

“And I—I who thought myself chari- 
table,” exclaimed Mrs. Glynn, brokenly, 
cut to the heart with remorse, “have at- 
tributed evil to this misguided but pure- 
hearted and devoted child! How can she 
forgive me?” 

“ Ask rather that God will forgive you.” 

“Will you not let me see her? Let me 
offer her my sympathy ; let me do some- 
thing to—to help her, poor girl!” 

“ Sit down, Sefiora. Not to-day. It is 
best to leave her with the Sefiora Duran 
as yet. Later she may be willing to see 
you.” 

“She said that some day I would re- 
pent,” muttered Mrs. Glynn, absently, 
her look indicative of keen pain and some- 
thing of awe. “God forgive me and show 
me how to make amends.” 
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Arthur Glynn sat dumb, mutely asking 
why could not a man die when life became 
as now, a horror unspeakable. Where was 
now the daily hope that had never died, in 
spite of all there was to kill it ?—the bless- 
ed hope that he would one day adventure 
into the unknown and beautiful realm of 
her inner life, that far, enchanting El} 
Dorado that swam ever before his longing 
vision. The vacancy he now looked upon 
unmanned him. He began to shake like 
one in mortal terror. He could not lose 
her ; it was not mere happiness, it was life 
itself 

He half started up and subsided into 
his seat; he looked about him stupefied, 
his eyes became dull and listless. There 
had fallen upon him a great and blank 
despair. And now he looked vacantly 
through the open window, and, as _ his 
glance lighted on the quivering foliage of 
a tree, his thoughts fell oddly upon his 
boyhood and a tree like that which he had’ 
loved to climb. Why could not one re- 
main always a happy boy, never to ad- 
vance within reach of that suffocating an- 
guish which hovered threatening on black 
wings above the milestones of manhood? 
A great sob arose in his throat ; he fell on 
his knees and put his head on his mother’s 
lap, as if he were indeed a boy once more; 
but unlike those of a callow boy, the noise- 
less sobs that shook his frame were the 
strivings of a spirit sorely tried with the 
sternest grief that humanity knows. 

“ Padre, are you sure it is in the blood ?” 
the mother whispered, gently pressing her 
hands on her son’s bowed head. 

“I know only what I have been told,” 
was the low answer. “It was what Don 
Ignacio always-said, and the chief reason 
why he consented to keep his daughter 
near him. He expected the disease inevi- 
tably to show itself in her in any case, and 
therefore yielded to circumstances and 
persuasion, allowing her to take the risk 
of contagion. And she—she has long re- 
garded it as certain, though there is as yet 
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no sign. Is it any wonder, then, that her 
thoughts are turned toward heaven, and 
she shrinks with horror from the thought 
of distilling the poison in the veins of an 
unborn generation? Her vow is given 
that her father’s leprous race shall cease 
from off the earth. And whowill dare say 
that she hath not done well?” 


Little Phil and the negro Willis stood 
at the foot of the Destierros avenue of 
palms and watched the funeral cortége as 
it passed on its way to the campo santo. 

First, a gilded hearse with curtains of 
pale blue silk, drawn by four black horses, 
and driven by a coachman in a cocked hat 
covered with gold braid, and a scarlet 
coat alive with brass buttons and giit 
ornaments. On each side of this gay 
funeral car walked six hired mourners 
dressed in black, with cocked hats and 
swallow-tail coats. Six volantes followed, 
the first containing two priests, the others, 
sympathizing neighbors, all of the male 
sex. The scarlet-clothed hearse-driver, 
the twelve hired mourners in black dress- 
coats, the occupants of the volantes, one 
and all, with the sole exception of the 
grave and thoughtful Padre Serrano, were 
smoking cigars with a grim earnestness 
that would soon call for a fresh supply. 

So passed Don Ignacio Ramirez, the 
leper, from the sight of man. 


XVI.—“WaiT FoR ME.” 


Ir was the seventh day thereafter— 
early morning at Buena Esperanza, the 
sweet, cool morning of spring. The 
blessed rain falls, the loving sun shines, 
impartial nature blooms for all, the evil 
as for the good, the afflicted as for the 
happy. Although at Buena Esperanza 


the mammoth field-rat darted fearlessly 
through the tangled sugar-cane that grew 
on perennially though cultivated and har- 
vested now no more, although the maja 
glided hissing among the giant weeds and 
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drew its glistening coils over the tottering 
coral-rock fences, within a stone’s throw 
of the residencia which slumbered on, 
sunk in dreams of past prosperity and un- 
heeding the footfall of its approaching 
ruin, the smile of nature’s bloom was still 
there to soften the stern outlines of a 
melancholy scene. Even in blackened 
lava fields there are green knolls that 
escape the destroyer’s consuming breath. 

Around the latticed bower there was not 
merely this undying smile that is given 
gratis without even the asking, but the 
beauty of a well-ordered garden. The 
devastating weeds had not yet dared to in- 
vade the paths or choke the blossoming 
plants. ‘The flamboyant and the jasmine, 
the oleander and the rose, the delicate 
zinca blushing in white and _ red, still 
bloomed unchecked. And the gentler 
birds sang joyously in the neighboring 
trees, lingering there as if attracted to the 
spot. 

White as a lily, thinner than of yore, but 
not more sad and not less beautiful, was 
Carita Ramirez as she sat meditating in 
her bower, her lustrous, star-like eyes ex- 
pressive of the chastened soiemnity and 
resignation of the tried and conquering 
saint. Suddenly she started to her feet, 
her white face flaming.. Her chin sank 
into the white lace on her bosom and her 
burning cheek became a rose in a bank of 
lilies. 

Arthur Glynn stood before her, a sug- 
gestion of physical weakness in his pale 
worn face, but the strength of firm resolve 
in his eyes. 

“You love me, Carita, even as I love 
you,” he said gently. “Is it not so?” 

She lifted her head and looked at him 
full, unflinching. 

“After the third time I saw you,” she 
said, “I threw a piece of love-vine in the 
court and called your name. It lived—it 
grew—and I prayed to be forgiven for my 
joy, but every moment I exulted.” 

Their eyes were joined and burned to- 
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gether. His arms went out to take her, 
bat she, retreating, raised her hand be- 
tween them. 

“You forget,” was her low, anguished 
cry. 

“No, I do not forget,’’ he answered 
solemnly, standing in his place. “I am 
not come to bid you break your vow—not 
in reality. I am here to beg that you 
»reak it only in the letter, while keeping it 
in the spirit. Be my wife in name only. 
Marry me, Carita, that I may have the 
right to love youand be with you and care 
for you—when——” 

She interrupted him with a strange low 
laugh, and there burned in hereyes a fiery, 
inextinguishable joy. It was the exulta- 
tion of the martyr at the stake who sees 
the promised paradise through an inter- 
vening curtain mercifully withdrawn. She 
came up to him, grasped his hand, and 
bowed her face upon it, with low, inar- 
ticulate murmurings as of heavenly sing- 
ing. And then, when with a lover's im- 
periousness he had taken her forcibly into 
his arms, she lifted her lips and kissed 
him on the mouth. For a little space 
they forgot altogether the evil thing, and 
felt that they two had become one, while 
the trees and the latticed bower swam 
round them giddily in a roseate, perfumed 
atmosphere. 

The first to awaken, with an abrupt 
movement, an amazing strength, she broke 
from him and bounded away with the 
speed of a frightened deer. Then as sud- 
deniy she halted, turned around and see- 
ing him coming and calling with wild en- 
treaty, she gathered all her forces and 
commanded him to halt as a queen might 
command. 

‘Touch me no more,” she said, invin- 
cibly. 

Then, as he fell back panting, 
stepped again within the shade of the 
bower, waving him back from her. 

“This is the end,” she said in a great 
calm that made him wonder, he who trem. 


she 
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bled from head to foot and thrilled in 
every vein. “After to-day,” she con- 
tinued, ‘we shall see each other no 
more.” 

“Oh, no, no, no! 

* Yes—yes. I cannot take the gift you 
offer me. Arturo, my Arturo,” she said, 
tenderly, “you must be free. You must 
go, leaving me to the will of Heaven. Do 
not fear for me. I shall always be happy 
—happy in the thought that you are mine, 
mine. I shall die loving you, kissing you, 
and when this tainted mortal tenement 
that I shall suffer in has set me free, I 
shall await your coming in a world where 
eternal love will gift us with eternal 
joy.” 

They stood silent for a space, their eyes 
exchanging salvos of the soul’s affection, 
till he, returning to the earth, subsiding 
from the height to which her words had 
momentarily uplifted him, tasted anew of 
the bitter, deathly cup of anguish. 

“What will you do?”’ he asked, mechan- 


” 


ically. 

“Allis prepared. In three days I en- 
ter a convent which the remnant of my 
father’s fortune will endow.” 

“ You will let me know the place?” he 
asked, in a kind of stupefaction, his face 
unmoved. 

“ No—no, Arturo.” 

“Then, I shall die.” 

“No, you will live. We shall live, you 
and J, till it please Heaven to join us in 
the life of death. We shall live to learn 
that earthly happiness is but a momentary 
accident in eternity, that here below it is 
the highest, the best, the immortal part of 
us that bids us suffer all things and do 
well.” 


He had not yet gone, but was strug- 
gling hard to go at her firm and gentle 
bidding, when Padre Serrano came hur- 
riedly along the path and surprised them. 
They saw with wonder that his wont- 
ed calm had deserted him. His man- 
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ner showed great agitation. Tears were 
streaming down his face. 

“What is it, my father ?”’ Carita Ramirez 
asked, quickly. 

Arthur Glynn said nothing, but if he 
had spoken his thought, it would have 
been to say: “They are impervious to 
fresh calamity who are already mad with 
grief.” 

“It is not sorrow but the joy of hope 
that brings these tears,” said the good 
father, looking upon them with tender- 
ness. 

“ Hope, for whom?” 

“For Carita Ramirez and Arturo Glynn. 
‘It is not certainty, but it is hope.” 

“Do not play with us!” cried the young 
man, fiercely. 

“Let the letter speak for itself,” said 
the Padre, hastily unfolding a paper which 
they had not observed in his hands. “I 
found it with Don Ignacio’s will. It is of 
such recent date that it could not have 
arrived earlier than the day before his 
death, but as it was opened, I infer that 
he read it, and am glad. It is dated at 
Santiago, and signed ‘ Pedro Quintana.’”’ 

With which introduction, the priest be- 
gan to read aloud a letter addressed to 
the “ Sefior Don Ignacio Ramirez,” which 
may be translated thus : 


“My Lovep FrtEND: Months ago you 
wrote me that you were slowly dying 
of leprosy. You also informed me that 
you had one daughter still living, sole 
remnant of your ruined family, and that 
for her sake you wished to make an in- 
vestigation. You reminded me that, al- 
though after acquiring a fortune, you had 
married into a noble family, you yourself 
were ignorant even of the names of your 
parents, who had abandoned you in your 
infancy. You gave me the name of the 
worthy man who brought you up and the 
only other clue which you possessed, de- 
siring me to set on foot such an inquiry 
as might lead to the discovery of your 
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father’s and mother’s families, with the 
sole object of ascertaining whether leprosy 
were to be found in either. You stated 
that your wife’s family was free from such a 
taint, and you wished to know with refer- 
ence tu your own and (through you) your 
daughter’s, certain knowledge on_ this 
point being of the highest importance to 
her. You added that you had long sus- 
pected that one or both of your parents 
were lepers, and had little or no hope of 
finding that your own case was accidental 
and not hereditary. 

“ [ have thus given the purport of your 
letter to me, bearing in mind the sad fact, 
which you relate, that your memory is rap- 
idly failing. In answer I can only state 
that the investigation you wished me to 
make has been fruitless. I have been un- 
able to find any trace of either of your 
parents. But I have ascertained one fact 
which I believe to be of greater impor- 
tance. It is this: The evidence is strong 
that the dungeon in which you languished 
three months at San Miguel was at that 
time infected with leprosy. I have learned 
that a prisoner came out of it leprous two 
weeks before you entered it, and that an- 
other developed leprosy there a few months 
after your escape. Both these men are 
now in the lazaretto of Las Perdidas. 

“You tell me that the first signs of your 
affliction appeared within two months after 
your escape from this infected dungeon. 
As you have no actual proof that the dis- 
ease is hereditary in your family, should 
we not conclude from what I have learned 
that your own case is accidental? In my 
opinion there are a hundred chances to 
one that this is so, although there are un- 
doubtedly cases of hereditary leprosy in 
the island. Of your daughter I should 


say: Should she love and be beloved, and 
have given herself time after your death to 
secure herself against the possibility of 
contagion, and the man of her choice shall 
have been truthfully informed of every- 
thing and yet be willing and desirous— 
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then, I should say, let her marry with a 
clear conscience and a hopeful mind, leav- 
ing the future to the God of mercy. Am 
I not right? Your mind and heart alike 
will say yes. 

“Therefore be at peace in this matter, 
dear friend, and may God and Our Lady 


‘watch over you and soften your pains un- 


til you are mercifully healed at last beyond 
the grave. A Dios, Ignacio! Reciba todo 
el carino y afecto de su amigo Jeal, 

QUINTANA.” 


“You see, my children, that I have 
brought you hope,” said Padre Serrano, 
having ceased to read, and looked up smil- 
ing, relieved now to have done what his 
heart moved him to do. 

Long had the worthy father debated the 
question, and it was indeed with fear and 
trembling that he finally decided to ap- 
proach the lovers with this important let- 
ter, which offered them no certainty, but 


only hope. The events of the ensuing 
years alone were to reveal the wisdom or 
madness of his course. Well was it forthe 
peace of his declining days that these 
brought no regrets. 

They had listened, panting, to the con- 
cluding advice of this kindly friend of the 
dead, this good Pedro Quintana, hardly 
daring to look up from the ground, but 
now their eyes leaped gladly together, 
and, with a face on fire with joy, Arthur 
made the movement prompted by his 
heart. 

But Carita stepped quickly back and 
lifted her hand between them. 

“Not yet,” she said, with the radiant 
look, and the voice and the smile of an 
angel, but of an angel who still loved the 
earth. “Not yet, Arturo mio. Wait for 
me, my beloved. Give me a year in proof 
against contagion, and then—then come 
to me, if you will, and we will leave the 
rest to God.” 


( Concluded.) 


A FAIRE LADYE. 
By Alice E. Ives. 


M’ lady’s hair is fine as softest silk, 
Her eyes are bright as nightingales’ in spring. 

She hath a wondrous charm of woman’s grace, 

And to her all the loves their tribute bring. 
If I were knight, with spurs and charger white, 

I’d ride to quests for her dear sake so fair. 
I’d wear her sleeve upon my helmet bright, 

As ’tis, I wear her heart—my mother’s—there. 
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THE FALLS OF MONTMORENCI. 


By Mildred McNeal. 


IRT in by rocky shores and high, 


The stream flows murmurously by— 


Now over pebbles, where the spray 
Makes music ere it glides away 

Among the woods, 
Now near the shores where branches dip 
To cool the green leaf’s thirsty lip, 


And where the rocks are straight and steep 


In pools it lies, red-brown and deep, 
Mid shaded solitudes. 


And ever as the waters flow, 
The sweet, harmonic measures grow. - 
They ripple on each rocky reef 
And win response from every leaf 
And wild bird’s call, 
The while, melodious and strong, 
A deep and rapturous under-song 
As from a thousand mellow strings, 
Through all the music swells and swings 
The thunder of the fall. 


And soon, half playfully, the stream, 
With many a saucy glance and gleam, 
Slips down the mossy shallows, strewn 
With pebbles, to a livelier tune 
Than that of old. 
The ripples, all aplume with white, 
Like snowy wild birds in their flight, 
Pause briefly on the dizzy brink 
Before the white wings droop and sink 
Into the chasm cold. ” 


Down, down and always down they go— 
A myriad rushing wings of snow, 
Wheeling like sea-gulls round the edge 
Of each high cliff and jutting ledge 
Of frowning rock 
Full swift and beautiful they sweep 
Down from the high, embattled steep, 
And all are winners in the race 
And throng the giant’s rugged base 
With many a wheel and shock. 


Far up the cavern’s wooded sides 
The airy spray in incense glides, 
And lends a newer elegance 
To each parched bush and dusty branca 
In all the vale. 
And grassy banners, bravely green, ; 
Clothe all the barren slopes between 
And bend to meet the welcome spray 
And rise again and charm away 
The ragged walls of shale. 


Once more in shallows, half asleep— 

The stream flows on below the steep. 

Forgot the rapture of the song, 

The tumult of the winged throng 
Sounds from afar. 

All its majestic journey done, 

It ripples languid to the sun, 

Turns round a gentle curve and so 

Moves out, with still regret and slow, 
Where mighty waters are. 
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Photo by Leo D. Net. 


MR. AND MRS. EDWARD KEMEYS AND LITTLE SON WILLIAM IN ‘‘ WOLFDEN,” MR. KEMEYS’ 
STUDIO AT BRYN MAWR, CHICAGO. 
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A SCULPTOR’S ADVENTURE. 


By Forrest Crissey. 


early youth of Edward Kemeys, 
America’s undisputed master in the 
sculpture of Indians and animals, had one 
year of fresh experiences and glorious 
dreams, and that year found its climax in 
a single scene. 
Impressions as vital and enduring as his 


KEMEY’S LIONS ON THE APPROACH TO THE CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE BUILDING, 


art were drawn in with almost every res- 
piration during that happy period in which 
he made the beginning of his familiar 
acquaintance with the Western wilderness 
and absorbed the very spirit of the plains. 

The man who stood sponsor for him in 
this introduction to scenes which were 
chemicalized into forces dominating his 
whole career was a retired colonel of the 
regular army, who had once had a hunting 


sketch accepted by a New York news- 
paper and thenceforth elected to remain 
in camp and make literature upon the 
glories of the chase and the perils of In- 
dian warfare. This one of the colonel's 
many eccentricities was most significant 
from the fact that it left the future sculptor 


to make his own terms with the wilderness 
in the solitary fashion which best suited 
his shy nature. 

With his first glimpse of her meadows 
of waving buffalo grass, sweet with the 
perfume of a million strange wild flowers, 
and of the grotesque and variegated buttes 
and dunes which studded the rising swells 
between the Little Beaver and Great 
Smoky rivers, he was entranced and en- 
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amoured. He had found his own and he 
wooed her in long and assiduous rambles, 
glad for the absence of interrupting 
thoughts and intruding personalities. 


CHIEF SITTING BULL. 


To him every denizen of that splen- | 


did desert was a part of the landscape 
with which he cultivated a more inti- 
mate acquaintance. The awakening in- 
stincts of the artist even then dominated 
the pride and excitement of the sports- 


(Original the property of The Winslow Bros. Co., Chicago.) 


man—and these were as keen as they 
could well be in an adventure-loving 
youth, fresh from the restraints of a quiet 
life on the banks of the Hudson. ‘That 
the art side of 
his nature was 
ever uppermost 
found its proof 
in the fact that 
he dug clay from 
the banks of the 
Little Beaver 
and modelled the 
wolf which he 
found snarling in 
the jaws of his 
trap, paused be- 
side the buffalo 
that his ready 
aim had felled 
and put its shag- 
gy form into 
miniature and 
studied the fra- 
gile anatomy of 
the antelope that 
his bullet had 
stretched upon 
the prairie until 
it was photo- 
graphed upon 
his memory as an 
image to be faith- 
fully reproduced 
many years 
hence. The pict- 
ure, not the car- 
cass, was the spoil 
of his chase ! 

One part in 
the processional 
of the plains 
seemed to elude him with almost fatalis- 
tic perversity. His demands upon the 
Western desert were unfulfilled so long 
as he was not permitted to look upon 
a band of Indians of the plains ! 

This desire had in it a potential spice of 
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danger, for in the early ’7os the Incians 
of the prairies were unacquainted with the 
civilizing influences of the tan-bark arena, 
and occasionally hunted the emigrai.t and 
the settler, as well as the buffalo, w th a 
seriousness that did not need the em- 
bellishment of lively music by a cowboy 
orchestra. 

One morning Kemeys _ instinctively 
aroused under the spell of the still pres- 
ence of the dawn. ‘The fantastic dunes, 
with their multicolored stratas of clay, 
their buttresses, turrets, spires and_bas- 
tions, appeared strangely weird in the 
half-light and seemed to promise a day 
of unusual impressionistic value. 

He accepted it by this token and, fol- 
lowed by the red setter which he some- 
times allowed to accompany him, began 
an aimless ramble, more extensive than 
that in which he usually indulged. It led 
him over swell after swell of buffalo 
meadow, past sentinel lines of buttes and 
through fields of flowers that touched 
their nodding heads of bloom above the 
back of the setter and dusted their golden 
pollen against his thighs 

Suddenly, as if growing up from the 
crest of the swell before him, appeared a 
speck, a human head, a_horse’s head. 


(Original the property of The Winslow Bros, Co., Chicago.) 


CHIEF LEFT HAND. 
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(Original the property of The Winslow Bros, Co., Chicago.) 


CHIEF BIG HEAD. 


Then the longed-for Indian and his horse 
were stationary on the top of the ridge, 
silhouetted against the morning horizon, 
an equestrian statue of the aborigine in 
nature's bronze ! 

But the transition from the statuesque 
to the animated was as sudden and start- 
ling as had been the first appearance of 
horse and rider. As if in obedience to an 
unexpressed impulse of command, the 
black mustang leaped forward with a 
movement which resembled the sinuous 
reachings of a greyhound more than the 
ordinary “gait” of a horse. It was a 
handsome specimen of prairie horseflesh, 
such as few Indians have been fortunate 
enough to possess. 

Had the young sculptor possessed a less 
acute artistic temperament he would doubt- 
less have taken, in the moments required 
by the horse to cover the intervening dis- 
tance, a discomforting outlook upon his 
own situation and the possible conduct of 
the wild equestrian. But the splendid 
picture of the horse and rider swept the 
thought of personal safety from his mind, 
although the setter slunk at his heels and 
growled her forebodings. 
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(Original the property of The Winslow Bros, Co., Chicago.) 


THE RUNNING MOOSE, 


The mane of the mustang billowed 
backward with every leap, clouded the 
face of the Indian and overlapped the loose 
and surging mass of the latter's hair, in 
which twin-eagle feathers rose and fell 
with each undulation like petrels riding 
the surf. 

The body of the rider, bare from the 
circle of his breech-clout up, glistened 
like burnished copper, and he maintained 
a serene composure undisturbed by the 
rapid charge of the horse which was lead- 
ing a steeple chase directly towards the 
waiting and dazzled pedestrian. 

There was no visible diminution of speed 
as the charge swept forward and was 
within a few yards of over-riding the 
future sculptor, who waited results with 
the enraptured composure of one charmed 
into helpiess inaction. 


(Original the property of The Winslow Bros. Co., Chicago.) 


FEEDING, 


The result was a climax—vivid, mag- 
nificent! Kemeys has since hung over a 
precipice with clouds below him and eagles 
screaming about his head, has seen the 
topmost ridge of the Rockies mirrored in 
the eyes of a dying mountain ram, and 
has stood exultantly upon the carcass of 
his “first grizzly,” but none of these 
things have moved him as did the fixale 
of that charge. 

A quick planting of forward hoofs, and 
the mustang was as motionless as if it had 
never moved! Carried by the inertia of 
the movement, the mane and tail of the 
horse and the hair of the rider swept for- 
ward overhead and broke in a fantastic 
cloud of black and scattered spray. One 
moment of dignified repose, then the trail- 


AT BAY. 


ing end of the lariat which circled the 
under jaw of the mustang was whisked to 
the ground, the Indian shot himself from 
his seat and planted his moccasined heel 
upon the narrow line of the rawhide with 
the precision of an arrow from the sinew- 
wound bow that clattered against his quiver 
on his back ! 

Without appearing to notice either the 
horse or the lariat, he stepped sedately 
forward, each pace keeping the tether 
firmly under the pressure of a small and 
delicately-fashioned foot. The superb 
originality, tact and grace of this ma- 
neeuvre fired the enthusiasm of the spec- 
tator. The barbaric diplomacy and brill- 
iancy of the entire proceeding placed the 
artist in an ecstasy of admiration which 
banished fear. 
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“How?” exciaimed the Indian, extend- 
ing his hand with the composure of a 
senator, after walking the length of the 
lariat. 

“How?” returned Kemeys, grasping 
the proffered hand and noting the peculiar 
light bronze tint of the Indian’s unpainted 
skin. As if in explanation of his pacific in- 
tentions the lat- 
ter waved his 
hand in the direc- 
tion of the Great 
Smoky and said: 

“ Buf'lo! O- 
ma-ha hunt ’em, 
buf’lo.” 

Without wait- 
ing for a response 
to this statement 
he turned and 
retraced his steps 
along the length 
of the rawhide, 
unloosed the 
cinch of his sad- 
dle girth and 
drew fortha 
neatly folded 
robe of delicate- 
ly tanned buffalo 
skin. 

The sweetly 
faint fragrance 
of the leaves and 
barks with which 
the robe had 
been _ prepared 
became a part of the impression of the scene 
which the sculptor has always retained. 

Taking the skin by two of its corners, 
the Omaha shook out its folds and dis- 
played the half-hide with a gesture of 
esthetic pride which removed the whole 
pantomime from the field of gross commer- 
cial transactions. 

“Heap good! How much—you ?”’ was 
his terse comment after he had given his 
white friend sufficient time in which to 


(Origin 


MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 


al the property of The Winslow Bros. Co., Chicago.) 


arrive at an appreciation of the beauties 
of the robe. 

Knowing that he did not have with him 
anything save his gun which he could 
exchange for the skin, and feeling that he 
must show good cause for a failure to 
enter into negotiations, or give offence to 
the Indian, Kemeys waited silently for the 
former to ex- 
haust his argu- 
ments. 

No sooner did 
the Omaha per- 
ceive that he had 
failed to impress 
his auditor witha 
desire to possess 
the robe than he 
deftly spread it 
upon the ground 
and, placing his 
hand upon the 
lariat, stretched 
himself upon the 
skin. Every 
movement in this 
pantomime was 
accomplished 
with superb 
grace, and was 
cleverly calculat- 
ed to convey the 
impression that 
all other luxuries 
and trappings of 
the world were 
poor and mean 
in comparison with the magnificence of 
this one particular robe. While this ex- 
position of the beauties of the skin was in 
progress, Kemeys was mentally preparing 
his counter-arguments. As the Omaha 


arose he quickly stretched himself upon 
the robe and folded it partially about him, 
with gestures indicating his disapproval of 
its narrowness and implying that a half 
skin was altogether too meagre to meet 
his requirements. 


Then he arose and 
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looked into the face of the Omaha, to see 
if he had made himself understood. 

Of that he was not left a moment in 
doubt. With an expression of haughty 
disdain and contempt the owner of the 
robe caught it up from the ground and 
shook it in the wind. A volume of words 
could not havé more clearly expressed his 
meaning. He told the young white man, 
in those few swift gestures, that he gave to 
the winds every contaminating trace that 
so miserably sordid and unappreciative a 
being had left upon the one beautiful robe 
by personal contact therewith. 

After the skin had been deftly folded 
and tossed upon the back of the mustang, 
which had grown restive and gave vent to 
occasional snorts, the Indian’s face experi- 
enced a sudden change. A dreamful, far- 
away look came into his eyes, which were 
fixed upon the distant dunes. He became 
totally oblivious to the near presence of 
his white brother. Without as much as a 
glance towards Kemeys, the Omaha turned 
and began a series of low whistles. The 
mustang paused in its pranks and pricked 
forward its ears. Stealthily but rapidly the 
Indian advanced towards his horse, each 
footstep falling upon the rawhide tether. 
When within a few feet of the animal he 
gave a leap and caught the lariat in his 
hand as he sprang. A second more and 
he was firmly in his seat, his face con- 
cealed by the mane of the horse and his 
own hair streaming wildly behind him! 

It was then that Kemeys first became 
aware of the approach of a large hunting 
party, riding at the same desperate speed 
with which its solitary forerunner had ap- 
peared. To retreat was impossible, and 
he stood his ground with as brave a show 
of indifference as he could command. 
Above the sound of hoofs and the clatter 
of quivers upon the backs of the riders he 
could hear the chant of a group of squaws, 
who were bringing up the rear of the cara- 
van. The leaders brought their horses 
from a brisk gallop into statuesque repose 


ADVENTURE. 


in a semicircle about the young man who 
had so earnestly wished to look upon a 
band of wild Indians of the plains. 

In the entire hunting party there were 
not more thana half dozen men who carried 
guns. Ail the others were equipped with 
sinew-wound bows, bow-sheaths, quivers 
and hunting-knives. He looked at the cir- 
cle of half-native athletes with just enough 
of trepidation to make his impression of 
the whole scene—the strong and varied 
countenances of the Omahas, their splen- 
did physical development and the wild 
grace and dignity with which they sat their 
animals—so vivid as never to be forgotten. 

“ Buf’lo?” inquired the spokesman of 
the band, stretching forth his bronze like 
and muscular arm in the direction of the 
Great Smoky, as the forerider of the party 
had done. 

“ Heap buffalo ! Good hunt !” responded 
Kemeys, quickly adopting their own terse, 
skeletonized style of conversation. The 
leader tapped his bow significantly, and 
something approaching a smile came to 
his lips as he gave the young sculptor a 
parting “How?” wheeled his horse and 
dashed away, followed by the whole gaudy 
cavalcade, the squaws with their camp 
utensils swung on trailing traverse poles 
being the last but not the least picturesque 
feature of the procession which passed in 
review before him. 

Kemeys stood in a motionless ecstacy 
and watched until the last of the band dis- 
appeared over the big ridge to the west- 
ward. Then he closed his eyes and called 
back every face, pose and gesture. 

Slowly they returned to camp; but for 
many days he was silent and abstracted. 
Soon he began to sketch in clay the faces 
and forms of the Indians—and he has 
ever since continued to do so! 

The day when he met the Omahas near 
the Little Beaver was a rich havest-day 
to Edward Kemeys. Its results are ap- 
parent in every Indian which he has since 
modelled. 
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THE PRIDE OF THE NEW NAVY, 
By Minna Irving. 


haw present century can offer no 

greater contrast in marine architect- 
ure than that afforded by comparing the 
new battleship JAZassachusetts and the 
stately clipper Morning Light, which 
spread her cloud of snowy canvas to the 
breeze for Messrs. Buckner & McCammon, 
merchants of Philadelphia, in 1853. She 


weathered many a rough gale around 
Cape Horn before she furled her canvas 
forever. 

The mighty Massachusetts is the latest 
triumph of the shipbuilder’s art and the 
pride of the new navy. When I visited 
her at Hampton Roads, October 12, she re- 
minded me more of a huge floating castle 


U. S. BATTLESHIP MASSACHUSETTS. 


was employed principally in the California 
trade around Cape Horn, and was one of 
the smallest clipper ships built by William 
Cramp at that time, being only 850 ton- 
nage. Her consorts, the Bridgewater and 
the A/anttou, were nearly twice the tonnage 
of the Morning Light, and of the same 
type—a type which the shipbuilding rec- 
ords of that period agree represented the 
perfection of nautical architecture—but 
the Morning Light was celebrated for 
speed, beauty, and seagoing qualities, and 


than of a ship, with her barbettes and 
tower and steel-clad turrets bristling with 
guns. 

She isa first-class battleship of 10,200 
tons displacement, 348 feet in length, 69} 
in breadth, and 24 feet draught at normal 
load displacement. When loaded with coal 
to her full bunker capacity her displace- 
ment is 11,000 tons. Her engines are 
twin-screw, vertical, triple. expansion, three- 
cylinders, about 5000 indicated horse- 
power each, under forced draught, and 
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calculated to develop a speed of 15 knots 


an hour. Her armor consists of a water- 


belt of harveyed nickel-steel extending 
through the machinery and boiler spaces 
and the bases of the gun-turrets. This 
armor is 18 inches thick at the top, ex- 


A similar protective deck covers in the 
top of the citadel. 

The athwart-ship belts are carried for- 
ward and aft to a segment of a circle 
amidships, coincident with that of the 
main barbettes. These are harveyed 


CAPTAIN FREDERICK RODGERS, COMMANDER, 


tends downward 4 feet, and is bevelled 
to a minimum thickness of 8 inches at the 
bottom, the entire width being 7 feet 2 
inches. At each end of the water-line belt 
is an athwart-ship belt 14 inches thick, 
completing the armored citadel. Forward 
and aft of the citadel the protection is a 
submerged flat deck of 3-inch nickel steel 
extending to the stem, where it ends in the 
ram, and to the stern, where it forms a pro- 
tection to the under-water steering-gear. 


nickel steel 17 inches thick, and rise 12 
feet 2 inches above the top of the citadel. 
The barbettes are surmounted by revolv- 
ing roller-base turrets 34 feet 3 inches 
in diameter and 7 feet high, of hardened 
nickel-steel plates 15 inches thick. Be- 
tween the main barbettes amidships a 
casemate of 4-inch armor is carried up 
to the upper deck, having at each of its 
four corners a circular barbette of 8-inch 
armor surmounted by a turret of 6-inch 
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The conning-tower is 10 inches 


plates. 
thick, forged hollow in one piece, and 
contains the usual steering-gear, speaking- 
tubes, etc. 

The armament consists of four 13-inch 
B.L.R., 40 feet long and weighing 63 
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ever placed on any vessel of like dimen- 
sions, the weight of armor, exclusive of the 
protection-deck, being 2695 tons, and the 
weight of metal thrown at one complete 
discharge of the main battery 6680 lbs. 
The contract-price of the Massachusetts 


CHIEF ENGINEER HENRY SCHUYLER ROSS. 


tons each, mounted in pairs on the two 
main turrets; eight 8-inch guns mounted 
in pairs in four smaller turrets on the 
upper deck; four 6-inch guns mounted in 
broadside in the upper casemate amidships, 
with a secondary battery of twenty 6- 
pounder and four 1-pounder rapid-fire 
guns, and four Gatlings in the military tops. 

The armor and armament of the AZassa- 
chusetts is the heaviest and most diversified 


was the same as that of her consort, the 
Indiana, $3,063,333, With a premium of 
$25,000 for each quarter knot over 15. 
The AZassachusetts is inferior in speed to 
the Renown and Jaurguiberry, the two 
finest battleships of the same size belong- 
ing to England and France, the English Ae- 
nown having a record of 18 knots, and the 
French /Jaurguiberry 17.5 knots, out in size 
and number of guns, metal thrown, and 
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carries 370 men, but is much smaller than 


battery armament the A/assachusetts is im- 
the Massachusetts : 


mensely superior to the foreigners, while 
the Maine , which I visited shortly before 


she was launched at the Brooklyn Navy Battery 4, 10-inch B.L.R. 


4 Yard, compares very favorably with both, ' 
her speed being 17.45 knots, a trifle more 
than the French, and very little less than “4, Gatlings. 
that of the English vessel. Apropos of “4, torpedo-tubes. 


We 
i LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER SEATON SCHROEDER, EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 


foreign navies, I find that in 1879-1880, 
four small Russian cruisers were built at 
Cramp’s shipyard, their engines being al- 
tered from those of merchant-ships, a fact 
which indicated that the great White Czar 
was not above a small matter of economy. 

Through the courtesy of Naval Con- 
structor Francis M. Bowles I am able to 
present the following figures of the govern- 
ment-built AZaine, which has two 10-inch 
barbette turrets, two military masts, and 


12 inches. 


Armor-thickness, sides, 
turrets, 8 
Jy barbettes, 10 and 12 inches. 


The superior speed of the Maine is 
easily accounted for by the fact that 
she is much smaller than the J/assa- 
chusetts and far less heavily armed and 
armored. 

Two sleek and comfortable tabby-cats 
live in the forecastle of the Massachusetts, 
and are so thoroughly disciplined that they 
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never invade the sacred precincts 
of the quarterdeck. 

Not so the rats, for the ship is 
full of them, and being no respec- 
ters of gold lace they gambol in 
the ward-room and hold high 
jinks in Captain Rodgers’s luxuri- 
ous cabin. 

The officers are musically in- 
clined, and own between them a 
guitar, a mandolin, a jewsharp, 
and a tin cornet of four stops; 
also a tin horn, which is blown 
to silence the amateur orchestra 
when it becomes too noisy. 

Captain Frederick Rodgers, the 
Massachustts commander, was 
born in Maryland, October 3, 
1842, entering the Naval Acad- 
emy in 1857, and leaving it four 
years later to take part in the 
war, which was just opening, and yiGuRE oF “ VICTORY”—PRESENTED TO THE SHIP BY THE 
in which he was appointed act- COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
ing master of the Santee. 

He was commissioned’ lieutenant July He became a lieutenant-commander July 
16, 1862, and was in the engagements 25, 1866, and remained with the U. S. S. 
at Donaldsonvile, Port Hudson, College Sacramento until she was lost in the Bay 
Point, and was with the West Gulf Block- of Bengal June 6, 1867. He was pro- 
ading Squadron until the close of the war. moted captain of the flagship Philadelphia, 

North Atlantic station, 
7a 1890, and was in charge of 
the harbor of New York 
during the Columbian in- 
ternational naval review 
in 1893, in which year he 
also became captain of 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
The writer saw him there 
in the summer of ’95, when 
the AZaine was in con- 
struction, a picturesque 
and handsome figure in 
snowy duck in the huge 
shadow of the half com- 
pleted battleship. 

Lieut.-Commander 
Seaton Schroeder is too 
young to have a war rec- 
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ord, only having graduated from Annapo- 
lis in 1868, but he has risen rapidly in the 
service of his country, and commanded 
the Vesuvius before his appointment to his 
present position on the JAassachusetts. 
He is a native of the District of Columbia. 
Chief Engineer Henry Schuyler Ross 
was born in Buffalo, N. Y., entered the war 
as a third assistant engineer in November, 
1862, was sent home as one of the prize 
crew of the captured 
blockade-runner Granite 
State in 1863, later on the 
Mendota, was with the | 
James River flotilla, in 
action with posts above 
Howlett’s,” took charge 
of a captured torpedo- 
boat and delivered her to 
Commodore Radford at 
City Point, and was in 
several actions with shore 
batteries before the war 
closed. Mr. Ross was a 
member of the Experi- 
mental Board at Brooklyn 
Navy Yard when trans- 
ferred to the AMassachu- 
setts. He is very popular 
with his fellow-officers. 
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Charles A. Siegfried, 
surgeon, has been with the 
Massachusetts since date 
of commission, June 10 of 
last year. He is not an 
ordinary dispenser of po- 
tions, but was chosen na- 
val delegate to the Inter- 
national Medical Con- 
gress at Rome, Italy, in 
94, and is lecturer on 
hygiene at the Naval War 
College, Newport, R. I. 
Dr. Siegfried hails from 
Northampton County, 
Pennsylvania. 

Theodore S. Thomp- 
son, paymaster, has also 
been on the ship since 
she was commissioned, and before that 
was with the Mewar. 

These are some of the officers who direct 
the movements of this machine of war. 

Her senior lieutenants are Charles E. 
Vreeland, Templin M. Potts and James 
H. Glennon. Lieut. Vreeland has been 


naval attaché at Berlin, Viennaand Rome, 
and has the splendid record of seventeen 
years’ sea-service to his credit. 


“SCRUB” RACE BETWEEN SECOND LAUNCH AND FIRST CUTTER. THE 


LAUNCH LEADS. 
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THE ICE-BOUND ISLANDS OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 
By Lurana W. Sheldon. 


HE observant tourist, sailing in and 
out among the innumerable islands 
that follow the rocky shore of Newfound- 
land along its northern and western bor- 
der, catches a glimpse now and then of a 
stray habitation, a hut, formed of un- 
hewn tree trunks and roofed with close- 
piled layers of “birch rind,” through 
which a joint of rusty stove-pipe emits its 
ceaseless cloud of murky smoke into the 
otherwise untainted atmosphere. Or again, 
a collection of huts of the same general 
appearance, constituting a mining or fish- 
ing village on some larger island, yet so 
far distant from the other as to preclude 
all idea of intercourse or assistance, and 
both so distantly remote from civilized 
countries that speculation as to how they 
live from year to year is the uppermost 
thought in his practical mind. 

The mainland “outports,” as they are 
termed, supply their winter demands from 
the occasional steamer or “trader”’ that 
visits them through the summer months, 
and villagers far in the interior of this 
rocky and barren island make long jour- 
neys with pony and cart to the “out- 
ports”’ for necessary food and hoard it 
for the coming winter. 

But the island inhabitants, cut off from 
this opportunity, subsist as best they may 
on the fish caught by the men, and dried 
about the door by the women, throughout 
the summer, or perchance a bit of salted 
venison secured in the early fall enlarges 
their bill of fare with its grateful relish. 

True, some hardy native in his rotten 
“punt” occasionally braves the fatigue of 
a thirty or forty mile row to secure a 
barrel of flour, a “chunk” of pork or a 
bag of “sea bread” from a distant mining 


village, but a slice of raw pork between 
two of these crackers 1s considered a 
luxury, and luxuries are rare exceptions 
in these destitute regions. 

For months the snow and ice is piled 
over and about their miserable huts. The 
men with their dirty black pipes sit sullen- 
ly about the dilapidated stove, smoking 
stolidly. ‘The slatternly women split the 
wood and perform the necessary work for 
the multitude of ragged children who 
swarm about the crowded room. 

A Newfoundlander without his pipe is a 
rare sight. Boys of six years steal a 
“pull” at the old man’s pipe if by any 
chance it leaves his mouth. They all 
smoke, women as well, and almost in- 
cessantly. A man with a pipe and a plug 
of “ Hard Pan” is a comparatively happy 
man. Give a Newfoundlander his choice 
of the good things of this earth and he 
will invariably choose “ terbacker.” 

There is little visiting between the ice- 
bound islands, as few are equipped with 
skates, sleds, snow-shoes and clothing for so 
long and hazardous an undertaking. Dur- 
ing the summer a hardy native from 
“Rabbits Ann” rows down. thirty-five 
miles to see his neighbors around “ Dark 
Tickle,” or a whole family from “ Jerry’s 
Run” vow ¢z upon a married son residing in 
his rural hamlet at “Sandy Cove Island ” ; 
but in winter these neighborly visitings 
cease and the old folks speculate as to how 
“Tommy is gittin’ on down’n Bumble Bee 
Bite,” or if Susan, the married daughter 
away off in “ Exploits,” has got “fish ‘nuff 
tew las’ till summer.” But alas, they must 
wait until the sunshine of May dissolves 
and sets afloat the masses of glittering ice, 
that, although binding their island homes 
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firmly together, yet presents so many 
dangers that few dare trust the slippery 
bridge to learn the fate of neighbor 
islanders, 

Newfoundland dogs are nearly extinct 
in their native home, a better breed being 
obtained far more readily in New York 
than in their Jegitimate birthplace. This 
leprives the Newfoundlander of his best 
and most valued friend, for the long 
journeys, once performed overland by 
dog and sledge, are now given over, as 
the pony and cart will hardly fill the void 
left by the sagacious canine when his 
value raised the demand far in excess of 
the supply and tempted the short-sighted 
inhabitants to breeding inferior creatures 
whose worthlessness is now felt by a score of 
dependent natives. Once the letters and 
papers that found their way from civili- 
zation to these benighted islands were 
carried overland from St. Johns by means 
of sturdy dogs and drivers, and the advent 
of the mail-carrier among the villagers 
brought a temporary season of rejoicing. 
Now mail is retained at the nearest “ out- 
ports’ and only delivered when the spring 
has come and the treacherous waters 
rendered navigable. 

Suffering and even famine prevail at 
seasons throughout these regions, but the 
accounts thereof rarely reach the ears of 
civilization. 

This is due in great measure to the in- 
dolence and carelessness of the natives 
throughout the active season, for the igno- 
rant Newfoundlander shares with his more 
enlightened brother of other climes little 
taste for labor, without his enlightened 
brother’s opportunities. His lazy, stupid 
nature is such that, with a morbid dread 
of fire, he will dig a hole in which to bury 
his treasure, but neglects to clear away 
the trees and underbrush about his dwell- 
ing even when the advantage of so doing 
is clearly explained to him. 
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Friends make each other’s coffins, cover- 
ing the rough boards with cloth if they 
can procure it, then tying long streamers 
about their hats, they lift the remains into 
open boats and bury them upon neighbor- 
ing islands with such services as the parent 
may suggest, he oftentimes becoming his 
own child’s undertaker, minister and grave- 
digger. 

The greater number of so-called “ New- 
foundlanders” are of Irish descent and 
adhere firmly to the Catholic religion, a 
priest finding his way at least once a year 
to every home, administering absolution, 
while the woman of the house brings out 
religiously her last year’s savings. Wes- 
leyans are numerous, and between them 
and the Episcopalians there is yet a seem- 
ing endless feud, and strangely enough 
the red shirt of the “Salvation Army” is 
seen in the land and the “War Cry” is 
sounded in nearly every settlement on the 
coast. 

There are points of pathetic interest on 
this grandly treacherous coast, one spot 
being called by the natives “Seldom Come 
By,” on account of the few vessels that 
pass its dangers in safety. Another, and 
perhaps the most picturesque spot of all, 
is where from the rocks of “Halls Bay 
Head” one catches a glimpse of ocean 
far out between sharp cuts of rock and 
learns the sad story of many a miner, 
who, returning from a hard day’s row, is 
caught and carried by the current far out 
to sea, while the lights of his cabin home 
wink merrily at him as he drifts. 

It is a beautiful country on a summer’s 
day, a region of picturesque scenery 
and exciting sports, but during the win- 
ter months, until the first of May, ice, 
cold and glistening, hard and _ forbid- 
ding, chokes all their pretty streams, and 
seemingly everlasting as the rocks them- 
selves, denies all access to these habita- 
tions. 
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THE STORY OF OSCEOLA. 
By A, M. Barnes. 


HEN the Seminole Indian, or Florida 

War, as it was better known, broke 

out, the United’ States at first thought it 
had but a small affair on its hands. After- 
wards, when it proved the vexatious and 
costly thing it did, the opinion was vastly 
changed. So interminable were the ever- 
-glades, so familiar were Osceola and _ his 


the war only about thirty-one years of age, 
having been born in Georgia in 1804. He 
was the son of a trader, an Englishman, 
his mother the daughter of a chief. 

The war would not have ended when it 
did but for the adroit movements by which 
Osceola was lured into the camp of the 
American army under a flag of truce, and 


GRAVE OF OSCEOLA AT FORT MOULTRIE, 


‘braves with almost every foot of the way, 
so thoroughly did they understand the 
trick of the deadly savage ambuscade that 
the struggle was extended over seven 
years, at a cost to the Government of 
‘thousands of dollars and the loss of hun- 
dreds of brave men. One wholesale slaugh- 
‘ter by the Indians was the killing of one 
hundred and thirteen men out of one 
hundred and seventeen under Major Dale. 

Osceola, the leader of the Seminole In- 
‘dians, was at the time of the breaking out of 


there seized, together with those who ac- 
companied him, as a prisoner of war. His- 
tory compels us to write that this feat was 
far from creditable either to the man who 
planned it or the Government who upheld 
it. But General Jessup always excused 
himself upon the plea that he was fully jus- 
tifiable under the circumstances, as Osce- 
ola himself had proven treacherous, going 
back of the treaty and inciting his people 
to war. Then his recent murder of Gen- 
eral Thompson, the Indian agent, had in- 
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flamed even civilized hearts to that degree 
against him as to cause them to resolve 
upon his capture either by fair means or 
otherwise. 

Osceola was brought for confinement to 
Fort Moultrie, on Sullivan’s Island, South 
Carolina. He arrived there about the last 
of October, 1837. From the first he was 
treated with the greatest consideration. 
Though he had been cruel and _ blood- 
thirsty without compunction, yet the Uni- 
ted States, considering the manner of his 
capture, knew not what to do with him. 
Had they taken him in honorable warfare, 
then his quick execution would probably 
have followed. 

From the moment of his imprisonment 
Osceola began to droop. The confine- 
ment told upon him. He was like a wild 
bird pining in its cage. From his stand- 
point he looked upon the Government 
that had warred against him as cruel, too, 
even in the extreme. They were seeking 
to drive him from his home, and he did 
not want to go. He had but fought with all 
his savage instincts for that which was 
dearer than life itself—-liberty. To add to 
the passions that inflamed his breast, his 
wife, to whom he was devotedly attached, 
nad been torn from him and claimed as a 
slave. It was, in consideration of these 
things, that much sympathy was felt for 
the distinguished prisoner, not only in 
Charleston and Carolina, but also through- 
out other sections. Many visited him. To 
most of these he preserved a sullen silence, 
for were they not like all pale-faces—his 
enemies? To a few he responded through 
an interpreter. 

Osceola was not closely confined, but 
was allowed much freedom. He could 
not well have escaped from the island had 
he so attempted ; for Sullivan’s Island, 
seven miles out from Charleston and at 
the mouth of the harbor, is but a narrow 
bar of sand two and a half miles in length 
by barely one-quarter in width. At the 
upper end stands the fort. A sentry sta- 


tioned upon its ramparts car see over the 
island. Here, almost under the exact spot 
made famous by the daring deed of the 
intrepid Jasper, Osceola had his quarters— 
a dim apartment no more than eight 
feet long by three or four wide. But 
it was chiefly at night he was therein con- 
fined. 

Only once did Osceola leave the island. 


That time has become memorable in local: 


history. It was during an engagement of 
Edwin Forrest, the great tragedian, at the 
old Meeting Street Theatre, in Charleston. 
The play was “ Matamoras,” an Indian ro- 
mance. Osceola expressed a desire to 
witness the performance. It was granted. 
He was attended by a guard and with two 
or three of his braves. Forrest was then 
at the height of his power and never 
played better. In the midst of an act the 
real Indians quite dumfounded the supes 
and electrified the audience by giving a 
genuine Indian warwhoop at the point 
where the supes were about to give it, sv 
realistic was the scene to them! Forrest 
used to assert that this was the most thor- 
oughly genuine tribute he had ever re- 
ceived. So pleased was he at the time 
that he came forward bowing his acknowl- 
edgment to the Indians. This made the 
applause all the more deafening. 

Poor Osceola could not long survive the 
strain of captivity. He died on January 
31, 1838. He was buried directly in front 
of the main entrance to the fort. Over 
his grave is a plain marble slab and about 
it a substantial iron railing. The slab 
bears the inscription : 


OSCEOLA, 
Patriot and Warrior. 


Whose hand wrote that tribute to him in 
death we do not know, but the grave is 
cared for by the Government. There is a 
path worn through the closely-clipped 
grass by the pilgrimage of many feet, and 
now and then achild’s hand drops flowers 
over the iron railing. 
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THE NARRATIVE OF TOBY SMALLWOOD, PUBLISHED BY PERMISSION OF A DESCEND- 
ANT OF ROWLAND TRENT, WHOSE SERVANT HE Was. 


By Howard Markle Hoke. 


( Continued.) 


I N Hampton Dane's left hand was a note 

he had been bearing to Fairfields, 
and it was crumpled with a clenching of 
his hand in instant death. I loosed this 
missive and bade Felix Wevil go to Dane 
Place and discreetly break the woful 
tidings, thence to inform the officers of the 
law. When he set forth I sought Master 
Trent, for the missive was superscribed to 
him in our Cathie’s own writ and sealed 
as no other dear hand could affix the red 
wax. When I knocked at his bed-chamber 
door he bade me enter, and when I did so I 
. saw him pacing the floor to and fro, and he 
faced about toward me and asked of me: 

“Is it not enough that these rebels have 
not let me sleep all the might that you 
should come pestering me so early?) What 
business is afoot at this hour?” 

“Master Trent,’ I answered him falter- 
ingly, seeing that I was nigh overwhelmed 
by the dreadful thing that had befallen, 
“TI bring a message for you.” 

When he had taken it from my hand 
and looked upon Cathie’s script, he fell 
a-trembling insomuch that the flimsy 
fabric of his pride was well-nigh rent in 
twain ; and when he brake the wax and 
read her word, the paper fell from his 
crooking fingers and he grasped at the air 
and would have fallen prone, but that I 
caught his arm and maintained him. Then 
ina fearsome whisper he bade me read, and 
I did read, and I do here now set 1t down in 
my narrative word for word as it did run: 


“DEAR, DEAR FATHER: Hampton and 
I have come in haste from the camp to 
Dane Place. Iam ill, and good Doctor 


Atherton says that the privations of camp 


life may make dangerous the trial before 
me Hampton will himself bear this word 
to you, and he will add his earnest wish to 
mine that you come to me —for, father, 
God is about to give a little new being to 
Hampton and me, and can you hold out 
in anger against us in such an hour as is 
coming upon me? Oh, I pray our Divine 
Parent, who is himself so merciful unto us 
all and so slow to anger, that you will come 
back with my Hampton. Oh, father, if 
you were but aware of his goodness unto 
me, and would but own that love be love, 
whether the heart be for king or colony, 
you would soften toward us and come. I 
shall be expectant of your coming and 
will ever be 
“Your loving daughter, 
“ CATHIE.” 


Master Trent's face was towards me, 
and I saw—and there be things I saw 
that October dawn that I would fain with- 
hold from my narrative, seeing that they 
make for his guilt, but God, who knoweth 
the heart of man, would not permit the 
truth to be pent up in mine own, and I 
should thus come to His righteous judg- 
ment—lI saw that Master Trent's face was 
ashen, and his left cheek was drawn as 
upon that August afternoon, and his eyes 
were unsteady, and there was in them the 
affright of one who behoids a spectre ; 
and his voice was not the voice of my 
master, neither was his manner his own 
when he asked of me, 

“Is Hampton Dane below ?” 

“ Master Trent,” I answers, ‘‘ Hampton 
Dane is below, but he will never move 
foot in going back with you to our Cathie,” 
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I saw by tne movement of his lips that 
he would have asked “ Wherefore,” had 
his tongue not been stiffened against his 
teeth. 

“Master Trent,” I went on, “Joel Clues 
has heeded your command and _ shot 
Hampton Dane as he was bearing this note 
from your daughter.” 

I would that I might omit this from my 
narrative, but master’s manner thrust 
upon me the conviction that I had brought 
no word he knew not already save only 
our Cathie’s pitiful message, and in my 
devotion I pictured unto myself Joel 
Clues stealing to Master Trent’s bed- 
chamber in the night to tell him of the 
crime he had foully wrought. As I look 
hence unto the last great day when I shall 
stand forth to my testimony, I write here 
that I do solemnly believe that it was only 
thus that Master Trent came apprised of the 
murder. But I saw then that it would be 
unlike a Trent to let one of my station 
know aught that lay deep in the being. 

“Fetch Joel Clues before me in the l- 
brary,” master orders, after he had come 
somewhat unto himself, “that I may put 
the question direct to him.” 

I parted from him with my heart ag- 
grieved at the thought that fear only had 
he betrayed and not sorrow for the cutting 
off of a life, nor anxiety for the state our 
Cathie might then be in, nor haste to 
know 1f she had come safely into mother- 
hood, as a sire might naturally. As I 
sought out Joel Clues I could only marvel 
that the human heart could come to be so 
set upon earthly things, such as riches or 
station, or pride, or royal favor, ‘hat it 
could be as steel against a being that 
was warmed by its own blood. Yet 
it be even so, especially in the turmoil of 
our Revolutionary times, and I do here set 
it down that Master Trent made no in- 
quiry if a grandchild had been born unto 
him in the night—and born never to know 
its sire. 

I went straightway to them as Joel Clues 
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was overseer to, as they were ploughing 
in the fields, and they made me know that 
he had not come among them that morn; 
and even while we talked a boy came to 
me bearing a note wherein Joel Clues had 
writ in his clumsy hand that he had gone 
to join the British army. This be a dam- 
aging fact against Joel Clues, as I take it, 
for could I not see that, after he had ap- 
prised master of his foul deed, master had 
monished him to run away, and had sent 
for him so that he might know if he had 
done so, and not to put the crime upon 
him? And as I must here set down the 
veriest truth, I do write that in this was 
Master Trent not straightforwards. 

I went thence to the library and I made 
note on the instant that master had come 
more nearly unto himself, but that he was 
softened neither by Hampton Dane’s 
death nor by the trial that our Cathie had 
gone or was to gothrough. I made known 
to him that Joel Clues had run away in the 
night, and master made no more of it than 
if it were but ordinary: and I was so an- 
gered at his coldness that I went hastily 
forth and left him to his thoughts, be they 
guilty or anxious for Cathie. I went down 
the footway and saw that Felix Wevil had 
covered poor Hampton Dane’s body with 
a carriage-robe, and as I paused thus by 
the dead I do here say that my bitter 
thoughts were divided ‘twixt Master Trent 
and Joel Clues. 

While I stood Felix Wevil appeared with 
a constable and many country folk that he 
had told of the murder. I asked of him 
what word he had of our Cathie, and he 
answered that a son had been born in the 
night, and that it might not be well with 
her if the cruel deed came to her ears, © 
Thus was it Strangely ordered that a little 
boy should come into the world on the 
same night that his sire was called from it. 

In due course came also the coroner, 
and the circumstances were such that 
Master Trent and Felix Wevil and I were 
the only witnesses, and little could we two 
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give of importance save of the finding of 
the body, seeing that no questions were 
asked of us concerning Master Trent’s or- 
der to shoot Hampton Dane, and his inter- 
est bade us not proffer it. Master Trent 
made oath that he knew naught of the 
deed, and he said no word of Joel Clues 
coming unto him in the early morn. And 
while he testified did Felix Wevil and my- 
self regard him watchfully, and averse to 
my own heart do I here record that he 
looked not upon us nor upon the officers 
of the law, but fixed his eyes upon the dis- 
tant mountain, and they were not the 
steady eyes of Master Rowland Trent as 
I had known him aforetime. For want of 
sufficient evidence did the coroner put off 
the inquiry until more should be had. 
And after the officers had gone from Fair- 
fields and the dead body of our Cathie’s 
good man had been conveyed to Dane 
Place, Felix Wevil came unto me and 
said: 

“Toby Smallwood, I start this minute 
for the British camp to seek out Joel 
Clues. I have that in mind to put to him 
that will fright him into the truth in re- 
gards of this murder.”’ 

“Felix Wevil,’ I answers, ‘do this. 
There be circumstances you and I know 
that make our master’s guilt appear, and 
there be mutterings against him by reason 
that he isa Tory. The country folk will 
not be slack in crying him as guilty. Get 
Joel Clues’s honest word or there will be 
fearsome times against the coming home 
of Hilary Dane from the war.” 

It was nigh the spot where Hampton 


Dane had come to his death that we 


talked thus, and Felix Wevil uncovered 
‘his head and raised his hand as a sign for 
God to bear witness, and swore an oath 
that he would search out Joel Clues 
through the English camps. And with 
this he ran through the footgate to the 
highroad without stop to get what might 
be needful for his journey. 

No word as regards the time for Hamp- 
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ton Dane’s burial came to Fairfields and I 
marked that as an ill omen, albeit I learned 
of it snd went and saw the good lad put 
forevermore from sight. In my own way 
did I learn that our Cathie was doing 
fairly and that her boy was like to live and 
be strong. But Master Trent inquired not 
regarding her, nor even of the child, and I 
knew not whether or not he was apprised 
that he was a grandsire, for verily his 
manner had come so hard and harsh that 
I forebore to approach him save on affairs 
of necessity. Yet did I mark him well. 
His face was yet as a frozen pond, albeit I 
discerned that awesome thoughts lay con- 
cealed as homely objects may lie ‘neath 
the waters of a pond. Whether or no the 
feelings he kept inwardly were the remorse 
of guilt, or horror that so fatal a conse- 
quence had come from his command, or if 
he were yearning for Cathie, I could not 
here set down as matter I could make 
oath unto; but this I know well, that he 
was no more the Rowland Trent, as whom 
I had served these many years, than the 
withered stalk of autumn corn is like the 
sturdy thing that rears its tassel in the 
summer field. 

On the night of Thursday, the twentieth 
day of November, as I made myself ready 
for going abed and ere I had snuffed out 
the candle,came a knock upon the outer 
door of the lodge, and when I went down 
there stood Felix Wevil. Before he could 
utter word his look made me to know that 
he brought tidings of importance. The 
night was chill, so he came with me unto 
my own bed-chamber, and there I asked 
of him if he had kept his oath in regards 
of Joel Clues. 

“ Toby Smallwood,” he answers, “it is 
none of my fault that I have not kept my 
oath. There be now but one tongue that 
can speak the truthful word concerning 
Hampton Dane, and that tongue be Master 
Trent’s.” 

I caught Felix Wevil by the sleeve of 
his coat and demanded of him whether or 
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no his words meant that Joel Clues had 
come unto his death, and he made answer: 

“ Joel Clues be dead according as he 
well deserves. I traced him through the 
many camps of Generals Howe and Corn- 
wallis aroundabout the mouth of the 
Schuylkill River, and I came to know that 
he had hired- himself to the British as a 
spy. Then I sought him through the 
camps of the Continentals. Yestermorn I 
reached the camp of General Washington 
at White Marsh just at daybreak There 
was commotion there, and I speedily was 
told that a British spy was to be hanged, 
and afore I could make known my mission 
Joel Clues was brought forth and he was 
strangling at the end of a rope ere I could 
put question unto him in respects of the 
crime. If he be guilty he has met his 
fate. But what if he be not, Toby Small- 
wood?” 

“Then God give Master Trent grace to 
make a clean breast of it all,’”’ says I. 

Notwithstanding the candle flame ate 
down into the tallowere Felix Wevil and I 
bade good-night, we could not foreshadow 
the outcome; yet I argued that it would be 
speedy, for he made known that Hilary 
Dane and his son Enoch had come home 
that same night from the war, and the 
Danes were not like to let so monstrous an 
injury go unchallenged. And this fear 
proved itself grounded, for it was but next 
afternoon at about two of the clock, being 
Friday of last week, that from the highway 
came the outcry of excited persons, and 
there entered the grounds of Fairfields, by 
the carriage gate, Enoch Dane heading a 
rabble of yeomen of the countryside. The 
youth wore his regimentals and carried his 
firelock, and some of the yokels that he 
headed bore firelocks and others such 
weapons as they could lay hand upon, 
such as were borne, we are told, by those 
who first uprose at Lexington and Con- 
cord; and I grew fearsome that the end of 
it all was at the door, for Enoch Dane was 
a hot-headed youth, inflamed beyond dis- 
cretion by the murder of his brother, and 


the country lads were even more eager to 
give him assistance by reason of Master 
Trent's severity as a royalist. 

Master Trent came forth upon the porch, 
and when the youth came within distance 
that word would easily carry he charged 
the murder of his brother upon master, 
using therein profane threats that I do not 
here set forth, seeing that the devil has 
sufficient other channels to let the evil 
ways of our times flow down to coming 
days. Master Trent stood with arms a-fold- 
ed, and made no answer or resistance; 
whereupon Enoch Dane raised his own 
firelock and commanded those he led to 
do the same and to shoot the Tory and 
murderer. And such of the yeomen as 
had flintlocks ratsed them, and I, standing 
close unto master, felt not easy, but I 
could not see that Felix Wevil or Master 
Trent were a whit fearsome. Howbeit, I 
doubt not that the three of us would have 
lay in our blood within a moment, but that 
the pat of hoofs sounded from the high- 
road, and we beheld Hilary Dane riding 
in hot haste. He galloped around the 
mob of yokels and, drawing rein beside 
his son, he said: 

«“ Enoch, put down your firelock and bid 
your men retire to the highway. This 
affair is my own, and I will arrange it.” 

The youth obeyed his sire, and Hilary 
Dane dismounted from his saddle and 
came forward. Master Trent went fear- 
lessly down, and the two men faced each 
other by the lower step. By this moment 
Enoch Dane had led the yeomen to the 
highway, and now came running back to 
his sire. I could not discern what was the 
purpose of the Danes, but this would I 
see, that whatsoever they designed would 
befit their repute for vengefulness, and 
that the crisis had come upon us. 

“Neighbor Trent,” says Hilary Dane, 
‘it is needless to tell you why we are 
here. You are or are not guilty of the 
murder of my son. I do not expect you 
will say to me which of the two be the 
truth.” 
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Master Trent reared himself proudly in 
the old-time Trent courage—albeit I again 
marked the twitching of his left cheek— 
and made reply : 

“This is not the King’s Court, nor you 
the king’s officer, Hilary Dane. If I be 
the slayer of your son I am ready to 
answer to our rightful sovereign and to 
God on high, but if I be not a 

I marvelled what alternative he was 
minded to state, but the elder Dane yield- 
ed him no moment for its utterance, but 
stepped higher and said : 

“TI mean to recognize the doubt in you 
favor by giving you a chance equal to my 
own, and you must recognize the appear- 
ances against you—seeing that many cir- 
cumstances have come to our ears—by 
giving me the opportunity to retaliate. 
Do you see yon woods, neighbor Trent?” 

Fairfields tops an eminence, and Hilary 
Dane pointed his riding-whip to a distant 
woodland, the few clinging leaves thereof 
showing gold and red in the November sun- 

“T do,” answers Master Trent. 

‘‘ Meet me in the heart of that forest at 
daybreak, Master Trent.” 

“At dawn—so be it,’ answers Master 
Trent. 

“With what weapons?” asks Hilary 
Dane 

“With pistols,” answers Master Trent, 
as calm as though he were but engaging 
to go gaming with a friend; but I, if I had 
been called upon for word, would have 
made sorry speech with my trembling. 

“Pistols be it,” says Hilary Dane; 
whereupon he and his son turned upon 
their heels and went their ways down the 
driveroad. 

Then, with word as firm as if he were 
giving word as regards of the ploughing, 
Master Trent bade me attend him to the 
woods at dawn, and directed Felix Wevil 
to clean and put into condition the duel- 
ling pistols that hung upon the wall of 
his bed-chamber, being the same that his 
grandsire had fought with aforetime. He 
then went into the library, and there was 


naught outwardly to attest that he was a 
whit mindful that by that hour on the 
morrow he might not be as he was then. 
It was about nine of the self-same even- 
ing that a lad fetched unto me a missive, 
and I saw, even by the dim light from the 
lantern a-swinging from the outer porch, 
that our Cathie had writ me a word in her 
own hand, and, afore breaking the wax, I 
returned praises unto God for vouchsafing 
unto her strength once more to put quill 
to paper. And this be as the note ran: 


“DEAR Topsy SMALL: I write to tell 
you that I have left Dane Place and am 
now with Barthia Dix. I have heard that 
father and Hilary Dane will fight together 
at daybreak. I would bid you, Toby, pre- 
vent them, but that I know it is beyond 
your power. Hilary Dane would heed no 
word of yours or mine, as he heeds no will 
save his own, and I would not have my 
father shrink like a coward, as no Trent 
ever has or will, I pray. But I cannot re- 
main beneath the roof of a man who seeks 
my sire’s life, even though he be Hantp- 
ton’s sire; neither can I go home unto 
Fairfields, for it be not clear unto me that 
father did not make me a widow and my 
dear boy an orphan. So I havecome unto 
Barthia’s for the time being, and after that 
I know not what. But, Toby Small, are 
you not minded that if you should dis- 
creetly ask father to write unto me, for my 
eyes alone, before he meets with Hilary 
Dane, the truth concerning Hampton’s 
death and let you bring it to me, he would 
doso? Oh, if not that, will he not send 
with you one word of love for me, for 
there be doubt that he killed my Hamp- 
ton, and under that doubt my love cleaves 
unto him. Do this to-night, dear Toby 
Small, for my mind is full of dread of the 
dawn, as I fear that against so vengeful a 
man as Hampton’s sire, my poor father 
will have but slender chance. I shall sit 
at Barthia’s and pray constantly that you 
will come unto me with the word I crave. 

“ CATHIE.” 
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I read ner wish twice and thrice, and yet 
a fourth time ere I could face the duty she 
desired of me. I, who have been to Master 
Trent’s will as a wheel upon the axle, was 
asked to have of him a thing that was of 
the heart itself. I had rather gone out in 
the frost-white dawn and stood mark for 
Hilary Dane’slead than overstep my place 
under mastef’s eyes. But our Cathie had 
asked it of me, and the ink words upon the 
page were as if her beloved voice spake 
them and her eyes looked into mine. 

I went to the library and Master Trent 
was seated at the table and Felix Wevil 
was showing to him the pistols he had 
made ready for the morning. I noted 
straightway that master was not himself 
and Felix Wevil signed to me that he 
noted it also. Master’s face was pale and 
his left cheek did twitch more than I had 
ever seen it do; and there was*hat in his 
eyes as showed me that certain matters» 
held deeply inward, were coming forth 
from the heart. While we stood thus, sud- 
denly did master rise from his chair and 
clutch Felix Wevil by the sleeve of his 
jacket and ask how many persons were in 
the room. He answers there were but the 
three of us, and Master Trent’s eyes were 
set toward a dark corner, and I noted that 
the place where he stared was the same 
where our Cathie and Hampton Dane had 
sat that first night of the quarrel. Master 
Trent asked if no one was standing there, 
and we both said there was not. Then we 
saw that he made inward effort to force 
down some fearsome thought, and he was 
our master again, save that he was yet 
pale and his left cheek was twitching and 
his left hand seemed cramped that he 
could not unfist it. What he saw or 
thought he saw we durst not ask of him 
And, be it known, that it is only in the 
sense that God’s eye is upon me that I 
write this, seeing that there be folk as 
would assert that what he saw was the 
phantom of a wicked conscience, to which 
I could never agree. 


Master directed’ that the pistols be ready . 


at daybreak and Felix Wevil withdrew 
from the library ; and the time was come 
to make known our Cathie’s wish. 

“ Master Trent,” I ventures, ‘suppose 
it be so that Hilary Dane’s bullet goes not 
aside at the dawn?” 

Master Trent looked up at me in scorn 
of my quavering voice, and I praise God 
that I can here set down the truth that, 
whatsoever had disturbed him into the see- 
ing of things that were not, it was no fear 
of the daybreak meeting with Hilary Dane. 

‘Toby Smallwood,” he made _ reply, 
“ Neighbor Dane’s bullets do not go aside. 
When I am brought back from the woods. 
in the morning deliver the packet that will 
lie here to Artemas Barlow. It will hold 
my last wishes as regards my affairs.” 

“ Are your affairs all that require a last 
word of you, Master Trent?” I asks, fear- 
somely. 

“What mean you?” he asked of me, 
sharply. 

“In a few hours from this moment you 
may be no more, Master Trent. Is there no 
person that deserves a last word of you?” 

He rose from his chair and caught me 
roughly by the sleeve and shook me as he 
had done never before, and said : 

“Toby Smallwood, do you dare hint at 
that person tome? Think not you have 
license to overstep your place by reason 
that I face death. You have been——” 

He quit on that word and fell a-trem- 
bling and his eyes stared again into the 
dark corner and his hand come a-crook- 
ing strangely and his cheek a-twitching, 
and he asked in an awesome whisper that 
gripped me as a chill : 

“Do you see aught over there, Toby 
Smallwood ?” 

And [ need must reply that I saw naught 
but ordinary, and once again he brought 
himself back to composure by mere will 
and bade me leave him, following me to 
the door with severe words for overstep- 
ping my place. And when I had come 
again to the lodge I perceived that I had 
dropped Cathie’s note upon the library 
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floor. But I durst not go back into his 
presence to get it. 

I went up to my own apartment to sit 
the night away, knowing that sleep would 
not follow my head unto the pillow, and 
there I sat digging in the fallow soil of my 
brain for the secret of Hampton Dane’s 
death, and bitterly bethinking what 
changes would fall upon Fairfields should 
Master Trent come to his end at the dawn. 
The time had gone past midnight when I 
bethought me I would go and list by the 
library door whether Master Trent be 
waking or no, and when I had come tothe 
door it was ajar and I pushed it inward, 
and Master Trent was not.there, and the 
candle flame had gnawed the tallow into 
the stick, albeit there was still light from 
the hearth. I lit a new taper and put it 
into the stick and when it had come unto 
the full flame I looked upon the table and 
no packet was there, but the loose sheets 
of Master Trent’s writing were to one side, 
and there was one unfinished there. I 
read the last words upon it, and they were 
even these : 

.“And now will I make known the 
full affairs regarding Hampton Dane’s 
dea 

There did the writing cease in the midst 
of the dread word, and across the page lay 
the goose-quill, as it might have fallen 
from master’s hand. ‘ThenI put the taper 
near unto the floor and looked about and 
our Cathie’s note was not there. 

I made haste from the library, and up 
unto Master ‘Trent’s bed-chamber. The 
door thereof was open and he was not 
abed. Then did I know he had gone forth 
into the night, and I hasted to Felix 
Wevil’s room, and he was yet astir. When 
I had made all known to him I said we 
would go forth into the night and search 
for him. 

“Durst we take it upon ourselves to fol- 
low Master Trent?” Felix Wevil asked. 

“We durst,” I answers. Master Trent 
is a man to-night that is not himself. His 


hand is crooking and his face a-twitching, 
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as his sire’s did aforetime, and there be 
that in his mind as is not right. We will 
go, Felix Wevil.”’ 

We straightway went below, and when I 
had lit a lanthorn, we went unto the dog 
kennels and loosed Master Trent’s own 
hound. Felix Wevil made a Jeathern leash 
a-fast to the brute’s collar and led him 
unto the steps dropping afore the reception 
doors ; and no suoner did we come to it 
than the hound did utter a strange cry and 
leapt down the footway so fleetly that we 
could scarce keep apace, and Felix Wevil 
must needs abate his pace by a strong 
hand upon the thong. The night was 
thick with fog, insomuch that we could 
discern the way but a step before us, be- 
sides being heavy with a cold that cut to 
the bone. Howbeit, the brute minded not 
the fog, but with nose to the ground did 
lead us to the highroad ; and there he did 
not turn unto the left, which direction lies 
Dane Place, but to the right, and went for- 
ward uttering that strange cry that sent 
the chill of the night to my marrow, seeing 
that it be avouched that hounds have scent 
of the footsteps of death. 

The brute did pull so upon the leash 
that Felix Wevil and I must needs betake 
ourselves to running, and we came thus 
unto Tudor Road, leading off from the 
highway. Intothis road the hound headed, 
and along this unto the lane that crosses 
the brook by the plank bridge and leads 
to the place of the Dix’s. I knew then 
that master had found our Cathie’s note 
and had gone unto her for a last word ; 
and I would have rejoiced aloud that the 
doubt as regards Hampton Dane might 
now be no more and we could prevent the 
meeting of the dawn aad all might again 
be as it was, save that no understanding 
nor truth, nor pity, nor sorrow could bring 
back the life unto good Hampton Dane, 
but that the yelp of the hound did stiffen 
my jaws and tongue. 

No sooner did the animal turn into the 
brook lane than he leapt forward to run 
even faster so that he tugged at thethong, 
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seeing that our foot could not keep apace. 
And at last, when we had come nigh the 
brook so that we could hear its rippling 
ahead in the dark, the brute stopped of a 
sudden and haunched himself, and his 
yelp did change unto a whine and a howl 
that was exceeding dismal out on the lone 
road and in the fog of the black night. I 
walked forward to his side and reached the 
lanthorn ahead and shaded my eyes and 
peered into the mist, and there did I dimly 
see, scarce a half dozen steps forwards a 
dark object upon the earth. 

“ Felix Wevil,” I says, pointing forwards 
with my finger. 

He came to me and peered above the 
lanthorn, and it was in no more than a 
whisper that he said : 

“Toby Smallwood, that be Master 
Trent.” 

We leapt forwards and—God have 
mercy upon us all !—it was Master Trent. 
For some moments we were afeared to 
look close upon him, but when we durst 
do so, we saw that his left cheek was 
drawn and his left arm bent and his fin- 
gers clutched and crooked, and when I put 
my hand upon his face it was cold with a 
cold that is far beyond the nip of Novem- 
ber frost. 

“ Felix Wevil,” I said, “the only tongue 
that could loose the secret of Hampton 
Dane’s death is held fast by a stronger fet- 
ter than pride or policy. It shall now 
never be known who killed our Cathie’s 
good man unless Master Trent was com- 
ing from Dix Place and not going.” 

“We can quickly find if he came or 
went,” answers Felix Wevil ; and with that 
he lifts the hound in his strong arms and 
bears him some rods towards Dix Place. 
There he put him down upon the road, 
but the hound stuck not his nose to the 
earth as in scenting, but raised it high if 
the air and sniffed and whined piteously 
and pulled upon the thong. Then did we 
know that sudden death had forever 
stopped Master Trent upon his way to see 
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Cathie. Felix Wevil roused a farmer hard 
by and we bore Master Trent’s body to 
Fairfields in his wagon. 

So my testimony comes to its end, and 
from all whose eyes may fall upon it do I 
crave pardon in that it moves even asa 
lamed horse ; but it has been writ with the 
sense that God would stay the quill ere 
falsehood should flow from its nib. 

There be certain scandalous folk, I am 
apprised, as go about the countryside say- 
ing that Master Trent died of fear of the 
meeting with Hilary Dane. This tale be 
not worthy of a contradiction, for there be 
none in all our county, or those surround- 
ing, who can give right and truthful testi- 
mony that cowardice did ever taint the 
blood of a Trent. 

But there be also better folk as assert 
that Master Trent did of his own hand fire 
the bullet that brought Hampton Dane 
unto his end, and to these will Artemas 
Barlow give this my sworn and attested 
narrative. And until I myself go the way 
of all flesh will I maintain that it was the 
forefinger of Joel Clues that did set a limit 
upon the good youth’s life. For, be it 
known, that Master Trent was never skil- 
ful at mark, and there was but one man at 
Fairfields that night who could have sent 
a ball so straight into Hampton Dane’s 
heart. That man was Joel Clues, and I 
do here take my solemn oath that he did 
the foul deed. 

God be praised forthe softening of Master 
Trent’s heart at the last hour, whereby he 
did will Fairfields unto our Cathie. She 
has come again unto us with her little son 
to be its mistress. Long life unto her and 
comfort for her stricken heart! Her boy 
is named Hampton after his sire, and he 
will one day be master of Fairfields, but 
never mine, for, when the time shall come 
that he could bid me do this and do that, 
Toby Smallwood will be only a name, and 
his days of service be done forevermore. 

(Signed) Tosy SMALLWoop. 

Attest : FELIx WEvIL. 
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THE Broapway—Davip K. Hiceins’ “ Ar PiNEY RipGE’’—MISCELLANY. 


By Robert Stodart. 


OGER MALLORY, his daughter 
Joan and niece Cice/y, English ref- 
ugees, have taken up their abode in 
Amsterdam. Lord Gervase Carew, an 


Englishman, meets /oam in the market-. 


place, and becoming desperately ena- 
mcred of her, manages, under an as- 
sumed name, to gain access to the family 
circle, where, together with his friend, 
Jack Poyjnings, he is graciously received 
and entertained until the entrance of 
Parson Tobias Marydke, who recognizes 
in him the son of the royal favorite to 
whose enmity J7Za//ory’s exile is due. Dis- 
comfited, Carew withdraws, not, however, 
before he has found favor in /oan's eyes. 
In Act II. the little family group, includ- 
ing Mardyke and Willem Hundius, a 
lumbering young Hollander, who, lov- 
ing Joan, consoles himself with Czce/y, are 
seen in Plymouth, England, awaiting the 
sailing of the Mayflower. Carew has fol- 
lowed them thither, and Joan, whose love 
and faith he has won, consents to elope 
with him. ‘Their flight being discovered, 
Jack Poynings follows them, and brings 
Joan back to her grief-stricken father. 
The action of the third act passes at 
Plymouth Rock, on the Massachusetts 
coast, where the pioneers have settled and 


are living in very primitive fashion. Jack 
P. ynings is with them, having by this time 
become deeply attached to Joan. A “wild 
man,” of whom one catches an occasional 
glimpse, and of whom the little band stand 
in fear, hovers constantly in the neighbor- 
hood of their cabin. Finally he is shot by 
one of the guards, and proves to be none 
other than Gervase Carew, who, finding 
that his love for Joan was more than a 
fleeting passion, had followed her to 
America, determined to make amends for 
his former misconduct, and with his honest 
love win her hand as he had long since 
won her heart. His wound proves trifling, 
and a general reconciliation is brought 
about. 

The foregoing is an outline of the story 
of “The Mayflower,” by Louis Napoleon 
Parker, co-author of “Rosemary.” A de- 
lightful feature of its production at the 
Lyceum, and one which I should mention 
first even if it came last, is the reading by 
Miss Mary Mannering of a rhymed pro- 
logue. The curtains are slightly drawn 
aside and the young actress is revealed, 
clad in a Greek gown and holding in her 
hand a parchment scroll. She looks as 
lovely as a flower from “ the budded coro- 
nal of spring.” She steps forward and 
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proceeds to read some simple lines in a 
melodious voice and with no striving after 
elocutionary effect. Her manner is zazze, 
with a charming touch of wistfulness. 
“The spell of beauty ” falls upon the audi- 
ence, which, 
the prologue 
spoken, is 
loath to havé 
the cur- 
tain close 
and hide 
her from its 
view. 

I wish I 
could praise 
“The May- 
flower’’ as 
I praised 
“Rosemary,” 
but, being 
troubled 
with a con- 
science in 
these mat- 
ters, I can- 
not bring 
myself to do 
so. For it 
is a feeble, 
invertebrate 
play, and its 
three acts 
combined 
do not con- 
tain as much 
strength or 
human inter- 
est as lies in 
“ Rosemary’s ” third act alone. The 
“ wild-man-of-the-woods " episode in Act 
III. comes perilously close to farce, and 
the spectator is compelled to set his face 
like flint against the humor of it if he 
would preserve his gravity Again, “ The 
Mayflower” lacks unity of atmosphere. 
Its first act is almost pure comedy, its 
second cou:d be classed as drama, while 
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its third has a distinctly melodramatic 
flavor. 

. Miss Mannering sustains her reputation 
by a natural, earnest embodiment of /Jvax 
Mallory. Perhaps the best of her many 
fine moments 
is Joan's 
“sweet sur- 
render” to 
Carew’ s woo- 
ing in Act II. 
Here she in- 
dicates clear- 
ly, and with 
the touch of 
a sensitive 
artist, the ab- 
solute, un- 
questioning 
faith of a 
good woman 
in the rec- 
titude of 
the man she 
loves. Mr. 
Morgan is 
easily in the 
van of the 
men, with a 
tactful per- 
formance of 
exceed- 
ingly difficult 
part. /ack 
Poynings is 
officious 
meddler, but 
Mr. Mor- 
gan’s manli- 
ness redeems him. He has never more 
distinctly proved his value. His declara- 
tion of love to Joan (Act III.) isa model of 
acting in the “repressed emotion ”’ style. 
Mr. Felix Morris, whose fussy mannerisms 
grow alarmingly, is only moderately suc- 
cessful as Reger Mallory in depicting the 
joys and anxieties of a doting father, and 
Mr. Hackett throws away an excellent op- 
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portunity by playing Carew in theatrical, 
explosive fashion. In the last act Carew 
utters a prediction to the Pilgrims concern- 
ing the future greatness of America. In- 
stead of taking the calm tone of prophecy, 
Mr. Hackett bellows his lines as though he 
were repelling some verbal assault. This 
handsome and 
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seem to have kept pace with the world of 
reality, for in the farces of our time are to 
be found the same ingredients that go to 
make up the mirth and frolic of “The 
Wonder.” The method of treating these | 
ingredients—the jealous lover and_ his 
beauteous dulcinea, the choleric father, 

the military 


fervent young 
actor was ad- 
mirable in “ The 
First Gentle- 
man of Eu- 
rope.’’ Why 
this sudden 
change of art? 
The guiding. 
hand of Daniel 
Frohman is 
plainly visible 
in the produc- 
tion, which dis- 
closes several 
stage pictures 
of unusual 
beauty even for 
this theatre. 


Augustin 
Daly’s revival 
of Mrs. Cente 
livre’s comedy, 
entitled “The 
Wonder: A 
Woman Keeps 
a Secret,” gives 
those persons 
who have little time for studying stage 
history an opportunity to see how lit- 
tie the formule for playmaking have 
changed in the last two hundred years. 
“The Wonder,” which has not been seen 
in New York in nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, was first acted at old Drury Lane 
Theatre, April 27, 1714, with Miss Old- 
field in the part (Donna Violante) which 
Ada Rehan now fills. Times have changed 
mightily since then, but the stage does not 
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heart - breaker, 
the amorous 
man-servant 
and the saucy 
chambermaid— 
has varied but 
little, and the 
«skein of merry 
complications is 
to-day tangled 
and untangled 
much as it was 
two hundred 
years ago. 
The Daly 
comedians, with 
scarcely an ex- 
ception, play in 
light and dash- 
ing style, carry- 
ing the piece 
along easily and 
in the quick 
tempo its touch- 
and-go dia- 
logue demands. 
Miss Rehan’s 
Donna Violante 
will surely win 
for her new admirers. Its blend of 
dignity and playfulness is captivating; its 
readiness in repartee amuses; its sunny 
humor warms the heart. Mr. Richman’s 
Don Felix, albeit rather robustious, is a 
taking performance, very spirited and 
manly. Once or twice, unfortunately, he 
loses control of himself, as in his enraged 
exit at the close of Act III., thus creating 
an effect of mere violence and noise. This 
fine actor, whose ability is unquestionable, 
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should learn to “ ride the whirlwind and 
direct the storm” of passion. Miss Vir- 
ginia Earle’s Flora is properly pert, bust- 
ling and expressive. In this young wom- 
an Mr. Daly has found what his company 
has long needed, a singing soubrette of 
original talent. 


An English adaptation, by Chas. Henry 
Meltzer and Willy Schutz, of Alphonse 


MISS ALICE NEILSEN, OF 


Daudet’s drama, with 
George Bizet’s descriptive music, was of- 


fered at the Broadway Theatre late in. 


March. The original version ran for two 
hundred nights at the Paris Odéon in 1885, 
and the play, which is a genuine music- 
drama, has had several productions abroad. 

The scene of “ L’Arlesienne”’ is a farm 
in the South of France. Its central motifs 
are a mother’s devotion and the love of 
an honest man for an unworthy woman. 
Frédéri, son of Rose Mamai, is about to 
marry a woman of Arles, when the disclos- 
ure is made through JAZ7tifo, her cast-off 


gypsy paramour, that her character is evil. 
Frédért is plunged into despair, and there- 
after Rose follows him about wherever he 
goes, fearing that he may make away with 
himself. Vivetv/e, a foster-sister, has long 
loved Fréd¢ri, and when everything seems 
hopeless, her tenderness, united with his 
mother’s entreaties, prevails, and Frédéri 
and she are betrothed.- But A/it/fio comes 
upon the scene once more, and inflames 


‘“ THE BOSTONIANS.” 


Frédéri’s hopeless passion and jealousy. 
His sufferings madden him, and despite 
the watchfulness of the devoted mother, 
he leaps from the high tower of his grand- 
father’s house and is dashed to death. 
“T,’Arlesienne”’ is singularly inactive— 
it contains scarcely enough incidents and 
movement to furnish forth one act of ordi- 
nary drama-—but its psychological side is 
extremely interesting to those persons who 
like to look below the surface of things, 
and Bizet’s beautiful music makes it at 
times emotionally thrilling. Some of its 
scenes have a quite idyllic charm, as for 
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acting has never been more 
intense. The lesser vd/es are capa- 
bly filled. 

The production, which is made 
by Mr. Andrew A. McCormick, is 
notably fine in every detail. I 
must mention particularly the ex- 
quisite painting by Ernest Gros of 
a scene showing a plain in Southern 
Provence. No more beautiful ex- 
terior has been seen on the New 
York stage this year. It has lumi- 


nosity, color, variety, atmosphere, ( 
and a splendid stretching effect of 
distance. 


“L’Arlesienne” is not likely to 
prosper in America, where, alas! 
there is yet a vast multitude which 
refuses to regard the drama seri- 
ously. The fact remains, however, é 


FANNIE LESLIE. 


instance that in which an aged 
shepherd and his early love meet 
after a separation of fifty years and 
confess to each other that time has 
been powerless to weaken their 
affection. 

“Can you bring yourself to kiss 
this worn; old face?” she asks. 
For answer he lays an adoring 
hand upon her head, and _ their 
tears and gray hairs mingle. 

The representation is on a high 
plane of excellence Mrs. Agnes 
Booth depicts with sincerity and 
power the deep maternal love and 
the poignant grief of Rose Mamai, 
rising to great heights in the scene "ga a= 
of Frédéri’s suicide. Mr. Kellard’s Photo by Sarony. 
Frédéri is full of nervous force, and MISS OLGA NETHERSOLF AS “CARMEN.” 
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that it is one of the few completely artistic 
offerings of the current season. 


A mighty reminiscent melodrama is 
“ At Piney Ridge,” the new Southern play 
by David K. Higgins, recently produced 
at the American Theatre. Both “ My 
Partner” and 
«¢Pudd’nhead 
Wilson ”’ are re- 
called by it, 
though faintly, 
and most of its 
types are rec- 
ognizable as 
“friends of oth- 
er days.” The 
argument: 

The scene is 
laid in Tennes- 
see. Jack Rose, 
the hero, is a 
foundling. He 
has, however, 
become the 
richest man in 
Eastern Ten- 
nessee, and he 
aspires to the 
hand of Azelte, 
the beautiful 
daughter of 
General Deer- 
ing, the Presi- 
dent-of the 
Bank of Ten- 
nessee. Azele¢ 
returns Rose's love, but Mark Briarson, a 
rejected suitor, declares him to be a “ white 
nigger.’ This complicates matters for a 
time, but eventually it turns out that Rose 
is as white as are his actions, and that 
Briarson himself has black blood in his 
veins. ose is accused of the seduction of 
*Cindy Lane, a mountain girl, but he is 
cleared of this charge also, and Briarson 
is pointed out as the betrayer, to meet his 
death at the hands of ’Czndy’s father. 


Photo by Hatt. 
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“At Piney Ridge” is well staged, and 
in the cast are several competents, who 
are zealous in working up its thrilling 
climaxes, the best of which is the close of 
Act III. Crudities of language abound, 
however, and the speeches are often stilted 
and prolix. “ He will vouch for the sober 
truth of my ut- 
terances,” says 
one of the char- 
acters, for ex- 
ample, in the 
heat of an ex- 
citing scene. 

Mr. Burr 
McIntosh’s 
genuine, hearty 
personality is 
displayed to 
advantage 
as sturdy 
Rose. Mrs. 
McKee _ Rank- 
in’s portrayal of 
Dagmar, a re- 
vengeful octo- 
roon, is both for- 
cible and _ pict- 
uresque. Miss 
Mabel Amber 
plays Azelie 
with refinement, 
and her attrac- 
tiveness is con- 
spicuous in a 
cast whose fe- 
male members 
are not cursed with the fatal gift of 
beauty. 


ROBERTS. 


DRAKE.—Miss Frances Drake recently 
presented her dainty Parisian monologue 
“ Le Petit Abbé,” at Keith’s Boston house, 
with pronounced success, the local review- 
ers being warm in praise of her elegance 
and skill. She will probably give the 
monologue in New York during the sum- 
mer season. 
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Ir1sH.—Miss Annie Irish is scoring 
heavily as Marian in Mrs. Fiske’s produc- 
tion of “ Tess of the D’Urbervilles.” She 
is a strong, graphic actress of considerable 
versatility. 


CraGER.—Mr. George C. Crager, late 
of Augustin Daly’s forces, is now acting 
as business manager for E. H. Sothern. 


maintains her popularity with lovers of light 
opera, and especially the ballad form of 
music. Her attractive personality, scarcely 
less than her superb voice, charms constant- 
ly, and this dual appeal is a very potnet one. 


NEILSEN.—Miss Alice Neilsen, the new 
prima donna of The Bostonians, has cre- 
ated so favorable an impression in Smith 


MARCH IN ‘GAYEST MANHATTAN.” 


Irvinc.—Miss Isabel Irving’s beauty 
and talent have been praised by the critics 
in every city visited by Daniel Frohman’s 
travelling “ Prisoner of Zenda” company. 


Lyrorb —Miss Nettie Lyford, the come- 
ly Opelia and Herald of “* Gayest Manhat- 
tan,” is an ex-member of Francis Wilson’s 
company, in which she was rather promi- 
nently placed during the run of “The 
Oolah,” “ The Merry Monarch ” and other 
extravaganzas. 


Davis.— Miss Jessie Bartlett Davis, 
prima contralto of The Bostonians, steadily 


and Herbert’s “The Serenade,” that a 
grand-opera future is being predicted for 
her. She is a native of Nashville, Tennes- 
see, and is practically a débutante, having 
made her first appearance in 1895 at the 
Tivoli, San Francisco. 


CorRECTION.—The intelligent composi- 
tor treated me very badly last month. He 
made me say that Mrs. Fiske scored an 
“ undesirable aftistic triumph”’ in “ Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles.” Undeniable is what I 
wrote. The words great fart, in the re- 
view of “Courted Into Court,” I disclaim. 
I wrote, “ To quote from a great foet,’”’ etc. 
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By Clifton Harby. 


ee HE Mycenean Age,” a study of the 

monuments and culture of pre- 
Homeric Greece, by Drs. Chrestos Tsoun- 
tas and J. Irving Manatt, is a most valuable 
contribution to the study of Grecian Ar- 
cheology. Unlike many similar works, its 
scholarly character appeals to the reader 
in popular form. It can be enjoyed by 
the specialist and by the man or woman of 
average culture as well. The authors pre- 
sent a detailed history of the excavations 
which have followed those of the famous 
Dr. Schliemann, disclosing many secrets 
not even suspected by him. The explora- 
tions at Mycenz were commenced just 
twenty years ago, and although the work is 
far from completion to-day, the results of 
these years of toil cast a flood of light 
upon the life, culture and morals of pre- 
historic ages. We peep into the homes of 
these ancient warriors, see how and what 
they ate and drank, what they wore for 
clothing and ornament, what weapons were 
used, what gods and goddesses they wor- 
shipped and how. In fact, we gain a new 
conception of the antiquity of civilization. 
We begin to apprehend that the progress 
of the nineteenth century is not so re- 
markable after all—that we are only re- 
discovering lost arts and sciences, and that 
very slowly. Many unsolved problems are 
presented, for the archeologists are unable 
to explain all that they have found. They 
do not understand the most ancient in- 
scriptions, nor are they agreed as to many 
quest ons of architecture and mode of life. 
Still they give us so much that is new and 
s' .tling about these people who lived 


more than a thousand years ago that it 
comes as a revelation to the uninitiated. 
The book is enriched by numerous illus- 
trations of sites and articles discovered 
and sent forth in the usual elegant style 
of its publishers (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $6.) 


“A Pinchbeck Goddess,” by Mrs. J. M. 
Fleming (Alice M. Kipling), is dedicated 
by the author to her brother, Rudyard. 
Of course it deals witn Anglo-Indian life, 
for is not this the pre-empted domain of 
the Kipling family? I cannot say that 
Mrs Fleming has the power of her brother, 
but she is possessed of no small amount 
of orginality and has a strange story to tell 
us. Madeline Norton was taken in hand 
by her stern Aunt Agatha and, when the 
time came, sent to India to catch a hus- 
band. Resenting her mission, she makes 
herself generally*disagreeable, and returns 
heart - whole to become suddenly inde- 
pendent by the death of her aunt. She 
determines to be revenged upon her 
Anglo-Indian enemies, and goes back to 
India as a gay and dashing widow. She 
creates a sensation, is adored by the men 
and heartily hated by the women. She: 
thinks that she is enjoying herself anc 
having a royal revenge, when Alan conic = 
upon the scene, and she grows weary of 
her impersonation ; the usual result nat- 
urally follows. Some of the minor char- 
acters are well developed, with no small 
play of humor. Cripps, the dog, is quite a 
charming piece of work, and Mrs. Bertie 
Vernon is amusing. The dialogue is 
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Courtesy of S. S. McClure Co. 


ULYSSES S. GRANT. 


sprightly, without being overstrained ; wit- 
ness some such phrases as the following . 
“They have been sitting on the point of 
departure ever since, and it makes them 
wriggle dreadfully,” “Hush! one must 
not own it; one reads Shakespeare as 
secretly as one reads the Bible,” etc. It 
will amuse and interest almost any one who 
takesitup. (D. Appleton & 5o0cents ) 


“The Devii-Tree of El Dorado,” by 
Frank Aubrey, is a cleverly-written tale 
dealing with the unexplored regions of 
Venezuela, in which the author locates 
the long-sought and far-famed El Dorado 
or city of Manoa. Those who enjoy tales 
of adventure well told, those who have 
followed the heroes of Rider Haggard to 
the domain of “ She who must be obeyed,” 
will find a feast in this volume. It has its 
mysteries, its hairbreadth ‘scapes, and, 
most wonderful of all, the sacred Devil- 
Tree fed by human victims. Mr. Aubrey 
tries to give a certain verisimilitude to 
the tale, and succeeds—for while the book 
is in your hands you believe it, even if 
you recognize the impossibilities therein re- 
lated, after you have laid it aside. There 
is a wide demand for this kind of book. 
The people want to get out of the rut of 
the ordinary and commonplace and dream 


BETWEEN TWO COVERS. 


awhile, even if they know that they are 
dreaming. Formerly these books were 
called “ boys’ books *—but now the grown- 
up boys and girls, too, claim the right to 
revel in the marvellous. There is a love- 
story, two of them, in the book, or it would 
not be a novel, but the author shows his 
power most clearly in the description of 
the beauties and horrors of Manoa, and 
its black priesthood. The illustrations, 
though few, are striking, and as a whole 
we have a readable volume here. (New 
Amsterdam Book Co.) 


“Ulysses S. Grant: Conversations and 
Unpublished Letters,” by M. J. Cramer, 
D.D., LL.D., is a compact little volume of 
reminiscences of our famous General and 
President. It is to be regretted that the 
author did not arrange his material better 
and keep himself more in the background. 
Anything shedding light upon Grant’s 
character and career is interesting to 
American readers, but I may be pardoned, 
I trust, when I state that we are not in- 
terested one particle in the Rey. Dr. Cra- 
mer. It is unfortunate, too, that the writer 
tries to prove too much. Grant was no 
saint, no great man ever is. I am tempted 
to doubt some statements which may be 
true when the biographer assumes the 
role of special pleader. There are some 
interesting letters, however, and some of 
the conversations are enlightening as to 
Grant’s views on office-seeking, duty, etc. 
But what nonsense it 1s to say, “ The man- 
ner in which General Grant inscribed his 
name stamps hima great man.” If any- 
body was .ool enough to say such a thing, 
what shall be said of him who repeats it 
admiringly. The account of Grant’s veto 
of the“ inflation bill” is excellent, although 
I am tempted to doubt the statement that 
Grant prayed over it or other matters 
of state. No doubt many will swallow the 
book, cover and all, but I am afraid that 
my digestive organs are not strong enough 
to do so. (Eaton & Mains. go vents.) 
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“Perfection City,” by Mrs. Orpen, is a 
graphic tale of a small communistic set- 
tlement on a Western prairie. Madame 
Morozoff-Smith is the founder of the col- 
ony, actuated not by economic convictions 
but by the tender passion. Simple, af- 
fectionate little Olive is the foil to the 
more complicated character of “« Madame,” 
and by the power of directness and straight- 
forwardness, she finally triumphs over her 
more wily adversary. Mrs. Orpen has 
drawn a sweet, strong personality in Olive, 
and a sturdy man of noble faithfulness in 
Ezra. Mary Winkle, the apostle of woman's 
supremacy, is logical in the extremes to 
which she goes. Although married to 
John Wright she says: “I did not lose my 
identity when I chose to marry. I am the 
same Mary Winkle that I was before, and 
as such I desire to retain the name that I 
always possessed ; why should | take a new 
name simply because I am_ married?” 
Why indeed? Iam only surprised that she 
didn’t make John take her name. In 
Uncle David the author has given us a 
lovable old man, whose firm faith in Olive 
is not the least of his virtues. The writer 
has studied the interplay of human nature 
to good effect. and as a result has published 
an interesting and readable story whose aim 
is not far to seek. It stands for the per- 
formance of the nearest duty and opposes 
the wild attempts at reforming the world 
by novel theories. (D. Appleton & Co. 
50 cents.) 


“Eyes Like the Sea,’ by Maurus 
kai, translated from the Hungarian by R. 
Nisbet Bain, is a refreshing tale of love 
and war, and the war between lovers. I 
should like to say that the work of the 
translator is excellent—but truth forbids. 
Some of his constructions must. be trans- 
ferred from the Hungarian, for they are 
certainly not English. For instance, “as 


also was the girl’s aunt,” “I should dave the 
greatest pleasure in painting Miss Bessy,” 
“Her mouth smiled provocatively,” “their 


deloveds notwithstanding,” etc. Still with 
all his carelessness he has not been able to 
conceal the power and humor of the orig- 
inal. I cannot say that the story of Bessy 
with “eyes like the sea” and five matri- 
monial experiences is very elevating. It 
would be tiresome but for Jékai’s humor- 
ous setting of these adventures which 
makes it entertaining and amusing. As 
the translator tells us that Jokai has writ- 
ten one hundred and fifty novels (!), I am 
not surprised that there is so little in this 
one hundred and fiftieth of his work. 
There are occasional epigrams that cling 
to the memory : “1 didn’t know, then, that 
dulness was fashionable. Why, even gold 
has a dull ring !,”" “ Vanity is the horn by 
which one may always catch hold of a 
man,” Man’s fate is woman !,” “ There 
are men who can face a great danger and 
hide away from a little one,” and the like. 
Still there are many poorer books pub- 
lished, and if the reader is not looking for 
much information or edification, and sim- 
ply wishes to smile away an hour or two, 
he may look into “Eyes Like the Sea.” 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons. 50 cents.) 


“ The Story of the Birds,” by James New- 
ton Baskett, M.A., is the first volume in 
“A ppletons’ Home Reading Books,” edited 
by the well-known Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Dr. W. T. Harris. I believe that the 
series must be successful because it supplies 
acrying need. Ourscientific men are very 
wise indeed, their store of learning includes 
all things in heaven and earth, but for the 
mass of men their wisdom is a sealed book. 
It is the purpose of this series to interest 
the intelligent child, the man of ordinary 
training in the study of the universe. If 
the succeeding volumes are as popular in 
style, as interestingly and simply written 
as Professor Baskett’s, they will find a very 
wide circle cf readers. He almost makes 
the birds sing their own story, and makes 
even the dryest questions of origin and 
structure interesting by putting them in 
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Courtesy of S. S. McClure & Co. 


OCTAVE THANET. 


touch with human interest and every-day 
life. When I read the titles of some of 
the chapters I knew that the author could 
cope with his subject successfully. How 
they catch the attention! ‘The cut of a 
bird’s frock,’’ “About a_bird’s under- 
wear,” “ A bird’s new suit,” “ How a bird 
goes to bed.” And the contents of the 
chapters justify their titles; old and 
young may enjoy this volume and at the 
same time learn a great deal from it. No 
household should be without a copy. (D. 
Appleton & Co. 65 cents.) 


“Plants and Their Children,” by Mrs. 
William Starr Dana, is another volume 
striving successfully to popularize natural 
science. Botany is nolonger a dry science 
in her skilful hands, but through her lit- 
tle book new worlds of thought and life 
are opened to the minds of children and 
their elders. Primarily the book is meant 
for younger readers, but the test of a 
child’s book, to my mind, is its power to 
catch and hold the interest of men and 
women. A book that is too silly for fath- 
er or mother to read is not worth putting 
in the hands of the children. Mrs. Dana’s 
book will stand this test excellently, and 
while more than one parent will buy it for 
the children, the reading of it will not be 
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limited to younger eyes. Even grandpa, 
with spectacles on nose, will dip into it 
slyly at first, openly afterwards. (Ameri- 
can Book Company.) ° 


“Stories of Great Americans for Little 
Americans” and “Stories of American 
Life and Adventure,” by Edward Eggles- 
ton, are other instances of the develop- 
ment of our ideas in regard to books 
meant for children. When a man with 
the scholarship of the ‘ Country School- 
master ” takes pleasure in writing so popu- 
larly that young children can enjoy read- 
ing his stories, we may cherish fond hopes 
for the future of “Young America.” 
There are some writers who would con- 
sider it beneath their dignity to write for 
children—but if the truth were known, 
perhaps it is because they cannot. The 
popularizer must be a thorough master of 
his subject, and Dr. Eggleston is, as these 
books and others prove. They are health- 
ful, helpful little volumes to give our boys 
and girls, and cannot but be of material 
aid in interesting them in their school- 
work and teaching lessons of heroism and 
patriotism. As the author states in the 
latter volume: “The history of life has. 
come to be esteemed of capital impor- 
tance, but it finds, as yet, small place in 
school instruction.”” Such books as these 
are most valuable for supplementing the 
school-work, helping the child to think 
more broadly and to feel more deeply. 
There is a wide field, more or less fallow 
to-day, in which books of this kind may be 
most useful. (American Book Co.) 


M. Ferdinand Brunetiére, the powerful 
editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes, has 
been lecturing before some of our leading 
universities during the past month. While 
his lectures are all inthe French language, 
he is a speaker of so much force that he 
who has only a slight reading knowledge 
of French can follow him with ease. The 
clearness of his thought makes his lectures 
logical and easily grasped. As a member 
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of the French Academy, a power in the 
domain of letters, it has been no small 
privilege to listen to him. He is a firm 
believer in the older classics and a scath- 
ing critic of Zola and his school. 
Adolphe Cohn says of him in a late num- 
ber of the Bookman: “He is one of the 
boldest and most receptive of thinkers ; 
his mind ts not closed against any sort of 
truth ; but there is no truth for him save 
in the theories that strongly establish the 
dependence of the present upon the past.” 


Students of social science—and every- 
body is or wants to be counted one of 
them—will watch eagerly for a successor 
to “ Looking Backward,” which may be ex- 
pected before long. It hardly seems ten 
years since that remarkable book appeared, 
yet during all this time Mr. Bellamy has 
been developing his theory —the result, the 
forthcoming volume. It will doubtless 
be one of the great sensations of the year. 


All that we needed was one more pub- 
lishing-house in New York, and this need 
is supplied in the copartnership founded 
by Mr. Doubleday (formerly of Scribner’s) 
and Mr. McClure. We may expect much 
from the combination of experience and 
enterprise to be found in the new firm. 


Probably one of the best known of our 
short-story writers 1s Octave Thanet (Miss 
French). She has contributed to many of 
our magazines, especially to Harper's, but 
McClure’s Magazine has now added her 
to its list of contributors. 


Rose Hawthorne Lathrop’s “ Memoirs ” 
of her father is the latest volume of literary 
reminiscences, and is characterized by a 
delicacy of treatment worthy of her father’s 
daughter. We can never hear too, much 
about the sweet, powerful personality of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Doctor Eggleston’s latest volume, “ The 
Beginners of the Nation” (Appleton), is 
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gaining golden opinions for him from all 
the critics, for its thoroughness and care- 
fulness of statement. Not many men can 
write, as he does, novels and histories for 
old and young. 


Sir Walter Besant, author of “ All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men,” which did so 
much towards the initiation of movements 
for the elevation of the poor, contributes a 
careful study of the “ Higher Life of Lon- 
don ”’ to the April magazine number of the 
Outlook. It is a suggestive and broad 
treatment of this interesting theme. 


The Clack Book furnishes this little sug- 
gestive poem : 


‘*Said a Beardsley boy to a Bradley girl 
: Whom he met on a poster blue : 
‘I haven't an idea who I am, 
And who the deuce are you ?’ 
Said the Bradley girl to the Beardsley boy : 
‘T’ll tell you what I think : 
I came into being one night last week 
When a cat tipped over the ink.’” 


I have often thought that accident is the 
mother of more inventions than necessity, 
perhaps the same is true_of art fads and 
other fanciful creations. 


The latest noted in the Bookman's 
“ Chronicle”’ is that Queen Victoria “-has 
signalized the beginning of her Diamond 
Jubilee by splitting a harmless infinitive.” 
She “ hopes, as far as her powers will per- 
mit, to in some degree take part in the 
commemorative proceedings in London.” 
This is news, indeed—high crime in the 
critic’s eye. 


The Critic's Lounger” is having some 
trouble to reconcile the purists and antis 
The purist objects to people being used for 
person—and of course he is right. We are 
apt to forget that were it not for these 
purists, at whom we are so willing to 
laugh, there would be no restraining in- 
fluence brought to bear to prevent the 
constant perversion of English words. 


* is gratifying to learn that thus early 

in the history of the new Administra- 
tion the Immigration bill has been revived, 
in both Houses, and also that when it is 
again presented to the Executive it will 
receive his signature and speedily become 
a law. 

This bill was vetoed by President Cleve- 
land, who was totally opposed to the prin- 
ciples on which it was founded, viz.: some 
educational requirements on the part of 
prospective citizens which would tend to 
make them an acquisition rather than a 
burden to the country. 

Fortunately, President McKinley is 
more in accord with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our Government than was his 
predecessor, and when the bill reaches 
him, as it soon will, in its original form, it 
is safe to say it will meet with his hearty 
approval. 

It is surely time that some restrictive 
measure was taken on this crying evil of 
illiterate and pauper immigration. This 
country has been the dumping-ground for 
the refuse and scum of Europe quite long 
enough, and the sooner we dispense with 
this class of citizens, the better it will be 
for all concerned. Our jails, penitentia- 
ries, poor-houses and criminal and chari- 
table institutions of all kinds receive the 
largest percentage of their inmates from 
this source, and our reputable citizens are 
heavily taxed each year for the support of 
aclass who have left their country for 
their country’s good. Their governments 
have been and are fully alive to the de- 


sirability of getting rid of them, and in 
many instances cheerfully contribute to that 
end. 

It may surprise some of our readers to 
learn. that all over Europe, and notably in 
Italy, there are regular organized socie- 
ties, under the protection and sanction of 
the government, which pay the passage of 
criminals and paupers to this country as 
the easiest and best way of getting rid of 
them and the responsibility of their sup- 
port, even offering immunity from punish- 
ment for crime if they will leave the coun- 
try, and where it is necessary furnishing 
them the means to do so. Even in Eng- 
land it has long been the custom to sen- 
tence certain classes of law-breakers to a 
short term of imprisonment and a long 
term of surveillance. This means that as 
soon as they are out of jail they are kept 
constantly under the eye of the police and 
hounded by them until life becomes a 
burden and they are glad to leave the 
country. When this time comes the means 
are forthcoming, and not only is their 
passage paid, but just enough funds are 
supplied them to prevent their coming un- 
der the head of paupers and being sent 
back from whence they came. It is cheaper 
to do this than to support them for any 
length of time in a penal institution. 

This is largely the class of citizens we 
have for long years been receiving with 
open arms and to whom we have been 
granting all the benefits and privileges, 
all the opportunities and protection af- 
forded by our Government. Have these 
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benefits and privileges been appreciated 
and respected? Are these men of the 
class who make good citizens, who swear 
ailegiance to our flag, understand the 
principles of our Government and uphold 
the sanctity of the ballot? 

Do they add to the prosperity of the 
country in the fields of agriculture, com- 
merce or manufacture? In fact, do they 
in any way make an effort to repay the 
benefits they receive ? No, most emphat- 
ically no. They follow in most cases their 
natural bent of lawlessness and crime, ig- 
norance and brutality, crowd the already 
overflowing, poverty-stricken districts of 
our cities, help to make the poor still 
poorer, anc eventually find their way into 
our penal or charitable institutions, in 
any case laying an additional burden upon 
our shoulders. 

This question of unrestricted immi- 
gration has for years been one of the 
most serious menaces to our prosperity. 
Its evils have been recognized by both 
people and politicians, and much has been 
thought and said about it, but little done. 
Feeble efforts have from time to time been 

made to counteract it in some degree, but 

nothing adequate to the demand has been 
accomplished. We have yet to find the 
man or set of men who will grasp the evil 
boldly, meet the issue fairly and fearlessly, 
regardless of political affiliations and class 
prejudices, and by so doing, root it out. 

The cry has been raised that this is a 
free country, that all men have equal 
rights and privileges, and that we cannot 
discriminate against them. ‘This is a free 
country, and it is our proud boast that all 
men under our Government have equal 
rights and privileges, but it should not be 
a free country to those who cannot appre- 
ciate freedom and who abuse the privileges 
we offerthem. It is free to ambition and 
energy, to industry, integrity and honor, 
and to asharein the power of government. 
It is acountry of free religion, free schools, 
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free libraries, a free press, and above all, 
free men. It is not a free country for 
criminals, paupers, socialists, anarchists 
and other refuse from the gutters of Eu- 
rope. We don’t need them here, we don’t 
want them here, and they should not be al- 
lowed to come here. 

There is one simple test to be applied, 
one restriction which will answer al] pur- 
poses, one requirement which will prove 
most effective in shutting them out, and 
that is the necessity of education. 

Education rarely goes hand in hand 
with lawlessness and vice. Ignorance is 
the mainspring of crime and the founda- 
tion of all that is undesirable in the make- 
up of humanity. We owe our supremacy 
to-day to the almost universal education 
of our children, and the opportunities for 
mental advancement of all classes of our 
citizens. Intellectual power means moral 
and physical power as well, and education 
is as necessary to the well-being of a na- 
tion as is God’s fresh air and sunshine. 
We recognize this fact and carry out this 
principle to an extent unknown in any 
other country and with a scope which 
takes in rich and poor alike. Poverty is 
no excuse for ignorance in this country, 
as it is within the reach of every child to 
obtain an education which will fit him for 
any sphere in life if energy and ambition 
are not lacking. Under these circum- 
stances it is difficult for us to conceive of 
the ignorance which exists in many coun- 
tries of the Old World among the lower 
classes, and it is from these classes, unfort- 


*unately, that the bulk of our immigrants 


are drawn. 

There are exceptions, to be sure, young 
men and old, who look towards America 
as the land of promise, as the country 
wherein they can rise above their normal 
condition of slavery and feel themselves 
free men in every sense of the word. Men 
who are capable of appreciating the bene- 
fits they will derive under our Government 
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and will give its institutions their fealty 
and respect. 

To such men as these our ports are 
open. To them and their children our 
churches and our schools are open, and all 
we have to give is theirs. They are the 
class of citizens we want, and they are 
welcome. 

It is the class who do not respect these 
privieges, who know nothing of our 
Government, and care less, who come here 
because they are driven from their native 
land ; who spread ignorance, poverty and 
crime, fill our jails and debauch the sanc- 
tity of the ballot; it is this class at whom 
the present bill is aimed, and it is this class 
whose room is preferable to their com- 
pany. 

Measures to enforce their absence can- 
not be taken too soon nor can they be too 
strict. 

While the issue is before us it might be 
well to go a step further and throw some 
additional protection about that most 
abused of all our institutions, the freedom 
of the ballot. 

It would tend greatly toward purity in 
politics, and would aid honest government 
if the same conditions were required of 
foreign-born citizens as apply to native- 
born, namely, a residence of twenty-one 
years inthe country. Under present con- 
ditions foreigners are allowed to take out 
papers after a short term of residence, and 
are put in full possession of the privileges 
of franchise, the greater part of them 
being profoundly ignorant of its meaning, 
and valuing their voice in the policy and 
government of the country only at what it 
will bring from the political heeler who 
makes the highest bid. It is safe to say 
that the average American school-boy of 
twelve years of age knows more about the 
Constitution of the United States, the 
principles on which it is founded, and the 
meaning and value of the ballot than nine 
out of every ten foreigners who have the 


privilege of voting almost as soon as they 
reach our shores. If these men were 
obliged to show a twenty-one years’ resi- 
dence in the country, and were put through 
as thorough a course of training as the 
boy who is born here, they would be bet- 
ter fitted to vote intelligently, and there 
would be less of foreign domination and 
ring rule in our political centres. 

As it is, the better element of Amer- 
icans is being crowded out of municipal 
politics, not caring to come in contact with 
the bosses and henchmen who run politics 
and gin-mills in conjunction, as the two 
easiest means of making a iiving, and who 
are generally in full possession of the 
primaries. Occasionally, after submitting 
to all manner of abuses for a long term of 
years the better element asserts itself, 
sometimes effectively, sometimes not ; but 
inthe long run the “ring,” augmented 
by a constant army of recruits who, being 
entirely incapable of thinking for them- 
selves are quite willing to place their votes 
‘‘where they will do the most good,” suc- 
ceeds in having things pretty much its 
own way. If the twenty-one years’ resi- 
dence clause were made to apply, Tam- 
many Hall and its fellow organizations 
throughout the country would speedly go 
out of business. 

Such stipulation would be by no means 
unjust, and would tend more than any- 
thing else to strengthen the ramparts of 
our Government. We offer inducements 
enough to prospective citizens without 
giving them a voice in the Government 
until chey have proved themselves worthy 
of the trust. 

They enjoy advantages in this country 
they can get nowhere else on earth, and it 
should be enough for them, if they cannot 
vote themseives, to leave that privilege as 
a heritage to their children who have been 
brought up in the shadow of the flag they 
have learned to love and under the foster- 
ing care of the Government it symbolizes. 
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APPEARANCES would indicate, as we go 
to press, that the war-cloud which has so 
long been gathering in the East is about to 
burst, regardless of the intervention of the 
Powers who have taken upon themselves 
to dictate the policy of Europe. We might 
almost be excused for saying that the 
present strained condition of affairs on the 
Grecian border and the probability of a 
general and bloody warfare into which, 
sooner or later, others besides those now 
directly concerned will probably be drawn, 
has been primarily brought about by the 
very actions which we are given to under- 
stand have been taken solely with the idea 
of preserving peace. 

Unity of action on the part of European 
nations, impelled as they all are by sepa- 
rate and individual interests, and a jealous 
watchfulness that these interests shall not 
be encroached upon, has long since been 
demonstrated to be impossible, and_ it 
needed but a crisis such as the present 
to demonstrate the utter imbecility and 
laughable weakness of their so-called 
coalition. 

So far as we can judge from this side of 
the Atlantic, there is very little choice be- 
tween them in placing the responsibility 
for this lack of unity, but it would seem 
that from a European standpoint the blame 
is laid at the door of England. As near 
as we can gather from foreign press de- 
spatches the opinion there seems to be 
very general that England joined the con- 
cert with no other object in view than that 
of confounding its counsels and prevent- 
ing rather than helping united action. This 
sentiment is so strong in Russia that it 
has raised a lively feeling of resentment 
against England, and they recall with more 
or less justice the perfidious course adopt- 
ed by her in the negotiations following the 
war between China and Japan. 

In Russian diplomatic circles England 
is openly accused of following a line of 
conduct tending to aggravate the difficul- 
ties of the situation, with the ultimate de- 
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sign of forcing a Turkish war, hoping to 
obtain a substantial slice of territory and 
possibly something else cf individual profit 
as the outcome of a struggle, the ultimate 
result of which is hard to estimate. 

There is no question but that the silken 
hand of English diplomacy has been often 
felt in the various courts of Europe, nor 
is there any doubt that her actions have in 
times past been such that her integrity of 
purpose is seriously open to question, and 
that the word of her statesmen has little or 
no weight. 

England, in fact, is about as highly re- 
garded by her European neighbors as is 
Spain; but while one is merely despised, 
the other is distinctly feared, and while 
there is little or no faith placed in her fidel- 
ity to engagements, she is still wanted on 
the inside principally from the fact that she 
is considered too formidable an enemy to 
be excluded from the councils of the 
Powers. 

The Russian view is that the integrity 
of the Turkish empire as settled upon, 
practically at the dictation of England, by 
the Treaty of Berlin is now the only thing 
that would prevent a conflict among the 
Powers, and the plunging of Europe into 
a general war. 

This may or may not be so, but it would 
appear to the average disinterested spec- 
tator of the events of the past few weeks 
that the interference of the Powers in the 
dispute between Greece and Turkey has 
been more largely responsible than any- 
thing else for the present critical situation. 
The Powers are also well aware that the 
great mass of their people are not in sym- 
pathy with them in the course they have 
taken in the coercion of Greece and the 
important aid they have given to the 
Turks in their effort to keep under sub- 
jection the Christian inhabitants of the 
island of Crete. 

It is safe to say that if left to themselves 
Greece and Turkey would have already ar- 
rived at a settlement of this matter, and 
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the Cretans would have obtained cheir ob- 
ject, the annexation of their island to the 
Kingdom of Greece, with which all their 
sentiments of nationality and religion are 
in accord. 

It is also safe to say that could the 
Powers withdraw at the present time 
from their uncomfortable position with- 
out the appearance of being forced to 
such action by the plucky conduct of little 
Greece, they would be more than glad to 
do so. 

Their uncalled for and arbitrary inter- 
ference, however, has raised such a storm 
of indignation in the breasts of the Grecian 
people, and the war spirit has become so 
thoroughly dominant in the nation, that it 
is doubtful, now that matters have gone so 
far, whether the government, even were it 


so inclined, could prevent actual hostilities 
on the frontier. 

So surely as the unrestrained passions of 
either side are given rein and a serious en- 
gagement brought about, so surely will all 
the other small states and principalities be 
drawn into the struggle and a general war 
precipitated. 

If Europe is as anxious as we are led to 
believe to adopt the principles of general 
arbitration, the present furnishes an excel- 
lent opportunity of bringing them into 
play, and with the element of selfish indi- 
vidual interests on the part of each one of 
the Powers eliminated from the question, 
there is little doubt but that the Greek 
Christians would obtain at the hands of 
any just tribunal the object they have in 
view. 


MY BABYKIN LOVE. 
By P. W. Shedd. 


A FAT little hand on a round chubby wrist, 
A dimpled and dirty, begrimed little fist, 
A fair little face with brave hazel eyes, 
Whose innocent glance seems to fathom the skies, 
And read what is hid in the unknown above. 


A wan little hand, from all earth-stain quite free ; 
A thin little face, smiling no more on me ; 
The golden curls sweep 0’er a brow, veined and fair, 
The lips part in silence—good God, I despair ! 
A last kiss, my baby, my babykin love. 
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ATHLETICS FOR WOMEN. 


GREAT deal is said nowadays about 
the improved health of women. The 
interest in athletic and outdoor sports 1s 
given credit for the abounding health and 
strength of the new woman. This is only 
partially true. Of equal importance is the 
development that has given to women 
fresh interests intellectually. The alert 
mind, pleasantly engrossed in new and 
stimulating thoughts, is a powerful factor 
in a woman’s well-being in mind and body. 
The business and professional women keep 
their health and youth long after their 
placid sisters in the country have sunken 
into invalidism or premature old age. 
More women rust out than wear out, doing 
the same things day after day. Many a 
mother of a family who is worn-out, needs 
only a break in the monotony of her life; a 
change of scene, a night at the theatre, with 
a bunch of flowers and alittle supper after- 
wards, might save a spell of nervous pros- 
tration; yet her husband and family never 
think of it, and she goes on from day to 
day, slowly killed by the dull monotony of 
her life. 
All modern arguments seem to be in fa- 
vor of stronger and more rugged physical 
development on the part of women. It is 


the kind of development that brings the 
strength necessary to sustain the burdens 


By Mrs. Lithan Marshall. 


and trials of maternity, the duties of house- 
keeping, the responsibilities of official 
trust and the exactions of the various 
fields af usefulness that have been opened 
to women all over this country. The 
woman who has been taught to fill only 
the place of the “clinging vine”’ is unfit- 
ted for the newer conditions of life. She 
is unprepared for any of the many emer- 
gencies that may burden her with respon- 
sibilities and duties requiring strength, 
self-confidence and endurance. Encour- 
agement should be given to every form of 
athletics, properly conducted, that prom- 
ises to increase the bodily strength and 
health of women. Already there is talk 
of the organization of women’s athletic 
clubs in some of the large cities. Public 
sentiment has undergone a marked change 
in the past few years, making it possible 
for women to engage in athletics for the 
improvement of physical well-being with- 
out exciting horrified comment from those 
who have a high regard for the proprieties 
of life. It is no longer contended by any 
considerable number of people that in do- 
ing this she necessarily sacrifices the digni- 
ty and refinement belonging to an ideal 
American woman. ‘There will always be 
found women who overdo everything in 
athletics as well as in dress, and who try 
to act as nearly like a man as possible, 
but they are few and far between. 
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THE HOME CORNER. 


DON’T EAT WHEN TIRED. 


After bicycling, or any such exertion, 
always rest about half an hour before tak- 
ing a meal. One should never eat when 
very tired. It is better to refrain—to go 
hungry, in fact—than to eat much food 
when your stomach is too tired to assimilate 
what youtake. Another equally good pre- 
caution is to rest for ten or fifteen minutes, 
or longer, if possible, after eating. 


FASHION HINTS. 


The shirt-waist is a garment whose useful- 
ness will prevent its going out of fashion, 
but it has been much modified since its 
first appearance, and will, this coming sum- 
mer, be still more improved upon. The 
bishop sleeves, which were the marked 
characteristic last season, will no longer 
be worn, but those fitting loosely to the 
arm and frilled in at the arm-hole. Blouse 
waists that can be worn outside the skirts 
will also be fashionable. Old-fashioned 
dimities, white cheviots and thin muslins 
are among the goods to be worn this sum- 
mer. 

The maps for the spring show a great 
deal of chiffon. Frills of it are set under 
the edge of velvet capes and fall out over 
the collars of the new spring coats. 

The smartest gowns have the skirt and 
lining separated ; that is, only attached at 
the belt. 

Most fashionable evening gowns of any 
fabric are made up with long sleeves; 
very long ones that extend in lace-lined 
cuffs far over the hand. 

In these days of money scarcity one of 
the greatest economies is the home dress- 
maker. A dress may be prettily and well 
made at home in two days, if a little help 
be given by the family, and these dress- 
makers may be had for any price ranging 


from a dollar and a half totwo dollars and’ 


a half. Much less material is required by 
a home dressmaker than by one to whom 
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you give out your dress to be made, for 
the fashionable modiste has no time to 
twist and turn your material to see that 
she cuts it to the best advantage. 

A woman who is able to make her own 
dresses and who does not mind the trouble 
is very fortunate, as she is able to buy two 
instead of one, and this is easily done, if 
one has patience and perseverance, espe- 
cially to make the little dainty summer 
dresses. There are so many kinds of ma- 
terial, all cheap and pretty, and with these 
and a few yards of lace and ribbon one 
can have a number of light dresses with 
very little expense. 

The dressmaker who can tell at a glance 
just what touches are needed to gown her 
customer becomingly is the one who is 
sought after. 

There areno women to-day spending so 
much time and money for dress as the 
American women, and it behooves the 
American dressmaker, who is without 
doubt competing with the whole world, to 
educate herself in her line so that she can 
dress her customers as effectively and well 
as her foreign sisters are doing. If dress- 
makers are content to do only cheap work 
at corresponding prices, they must not find 
fault because they do not receive the same 
pay as the woman who does better work 
and studies to raise the dignity of her 
calling. 

The general tendency is to discard all 
stiff interlinings on the newest gowns. 
This does very well where one can afford 
a taffeta silk lining in each new dress, but 
where this is not possible not a few wom- 
en are protesting against the use of noth- 
ing but a soft finished percaline lining, 
with no sort of interlining added, even as 
a facing. 

There are a number of fashionable mo- 
distes who have come to the rescue in this 
matter. They have made an _ underskirt 
nearly as long as the dress-skirt, employ- 
ing hair-cloth, moreen, etc., as may be 
preferred, for the foundation. This can 
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be covered with some dark shade of silk, 
and if well cared for will last a long time. 
This skirt is gored on the front and sides 
with a deep flounce at the bottom. Worn 
under the dress, all the flaring effect of an 
interlined skirt is given. 

The woman who possesses a quantity of 
old lace has a treasure this season, for 
fashion reqflires a very lavish use of real 
lace. Lace we must have, and if we can- 
not have real we must be satisfied with 
the lovely imitations that are not to be ig- 
nored. 

Silk and lawn are the favorite materials 
for lingerie. Black is no longer fashiona- 
ble; instead, all the delicate shades of 
pink, blue and violet are the choice of 
fastidious women. 

Charming little lace-trimmed corset cov- 
ers called the bolero are much in vogue to 
wear beneath the loose- fitting blouse. 
These are so short that they simply pro- 
tect the lining of the bodice from soil 
about the shoulders, and are loosely knot- 
ted under the bust, giving added fulness 
to a slender figure. 


Whipped Jelly with Fruits.—Prepare 
two cupfuls of preserved pineapples, 
peaches and strawberries. Cut the peaches 
in small pieces. Make a quart of gelatine 
jelly. When it begins to set, stir in the 
fruits, whip with an egg-beater, pour in a 
mould, and set on ice to harden. 


Chicken Salad.—Cut the chicken into 
small pieces. Mix with this an equal 
quantity of cut celery. Turn over this a 
generous quantity of mayonnaise dress- 
ing. Arrange the salad in the dish from 
which it is to be served in a nest of celery 
leaves. Or another pretty way is to put a 
heaping spoonful for each person in the 
centre of a lettuce leaf. 


Easter Buns.—Three cups of milk, one 
yeast cake, dissolved in a little warm water, 
and flour to make a thick batter. Let it 


rise over night. Inthe morning add one 
cup of sugar, one-half cup of melted but- 
ter, one-half a nutmeg, one saltspoon of 
salt, and flour enough to roll out like bis- 
cuit. Knead well and set to rise. When 
light, roll one-half inch thick, cut into 
round cakes and lay in rows in a buttered 
baking-pan. When they have stood one- 
half hour, make a cross upon each with a 
knife, brush over with a feather dipped in 
the white of an egg beaten stiff with sugar, 
and put them instantly in the oven. Bake 
until brown. 


Pastry.—Dip your hands in cold water 
before you begin your pastry, or your 
crust will not be good. It is better to 
use butter instead of lard, as it makes the 
crust more flaky and light. Look to the 
oven; if it is too cold it will make your 
crust heavy, if too hot it will burn it. 
Try it by baking a tiny piece of crust 
first. Make a little hole in top of meat- 
pies to let out the steam. 


Legg Sauce.—One cup of chicken broth, 
heated and thickened, with a tablespoon- 
ful of butter rolled thickly in flour; pour 
over two beaten eggs, boil one minute, 
with a tablespoonful of parsley stirred in. 
Then season and pour upon the pounded 
yolks of two hard-boiled eggs placed in 
bottom of a bowl. Stir up, and it is ready 
for use. 


Sponge Cake.—Five eggs, half pound 
pulverized sugar, one-quarter pound of 
flour, one-eighth teaspoonful of baking- 
powder, one-eighth teaspoonful of grated 
lemon-peel, and lemon-juice to suit the 
taste. Beat yolks of eggs and sugar untii 
very light. Beat whites of eggs to a stiff 
froth. Sift flour and baking-powder to- 
gether five or six times. Stir whites of 
eggs into the yolks and sugar, handling 
very lightly, and then stir in the flour, sift- 
ing it lightly, and adding the flavoring at 
the same time. Do not beat sponge cake. 
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FREE BORN. | 


By James Raymond Perry. 


At their frowning fellow monarchs other monarchs gaze and frown, 


O* the ancient thrones of Europe, decked with sceptre and with crown, 
Each one fearing lest the other seize disputed land or town. 


Lest some nation—hated rival—should some sign of weakness note, | 
Each must keep his standing armies ; keep his iron fleets afloat ; | 
Keep the life-destroying engines for the fortress, for the boat. | 


And in order that the rulers may their battle strength maintain 
Must the masses of the people toil in sorrow and in pain, 
Labor late and labor early, in the sun and in the rain. 


They must furnish brawn and sinew and the gold with which to fight ; 
They must perish in the battle, or the battle’s after blight,— 
But for voice or vote about it they must never ask the right. 


We are happy in our birthright, we are happy that our lot 
Falls among a favored people, in a heaven-favored spot, 
Where the people do the ruling and the despot dwelleth not. 


*Tis a land beloved of freemen, with a love that ever grows, 
And the great God in His goodness love and mercy for it shows ; 
For He makes it bloom with beauty, makes it blossom as the rose. 


Makes its fields and pastures fertile, yielding food for all mankind ; 
Plants within it institutions that shall lift the human mind, 
And expand it, till, in wisdom, it shall perfect freedom find. 


Wrong may last, will last—ah, surely !—for a weary, weary time, 
And the strong the weak will plunder still, in every land and clime, 
Till the races, slowly rising, stand on heights that are sublime. 


But where, within the nations, as apportioned on our sphere, 
Shall men find a greater freedom, or a liberty more dear, 
Than within the land our fathers fought and bled and died for here? 
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CLIPPINGS. 


A REVERIE, 


Iv was only a winsome way she had, 
As there in the twilight gray 
She smiled on me till my heart was glad, 
In the glad, old-fashioned way ; 
And fainter than echoes are 
Was the touch of a tremulous tone 
That round me fell with the magic spell 
Of a hand that clasped my own. 


The rough old river, close to our feet, 
Ran on with curve and fret 

As our love once ran on its way to meet 
And be lost in vain regret ; 

My darkened room shook out its gloom 
Into folds cf a fair delight, 

Till overhead was canopied 
By only the stars of night. 


She flung me a thread of broken song 
Ravelled from the unrest 

That flutters where faith has suffered wrong 
From doubts in the human breast ; 

And here and there and everywhere 
The world bent down to wait 

With me the sign of a form divine 
And the click of a cottage gate. 


Ah! Fate, you cannot hide her face 
And fairy form from me! 
For the soul is careless of time and space 
And the master of things to be ; 
And while you would have my spirit sad, 
As I sit in the twilight gray, 
She smiles on me till my heart is glad 
In the glad, old-fashioned way. 
—Chicago Record, 


HELP WANTED. 


Mamma: Did mamma’s little girl keep baby 
still while I was away ? 

Mamma's Little Girl: Yes’'m; but nex’ time 
I wish you'd let Susie play wiv me, ’cause it’s 
hard work for jest one to set on him all the af’er- 
no n.—AHarper's Bazar. 


SQUELCHED. 
‘«Ou, there are other fish in the sea,” 
Said rejected Mr. Gimps. 
‘‘Quite true,” the maiden merrily, 
‘« But they do not bite at shrimps.” 
—Philadelphia North American, 


AHEAD. 
Yeast: Your landlady says you are behind 
with your bill. 
Crimsonbeak: Well, she’s dead wrong. I’m 
ahead. I owe her ten pounds.—Surlington 
Hawkeye. 


PROVED. 
He: Your hat wasn’t on straight at the play 
last night. 
She: How do you know ? 
He: 1 sat behind you and got a glimpse of 
one side of the stage.— Detroit Free Press. 


CERTAINLY. 
Prisoner - 1f Your Honor will allow mea little 
time I think I can prove my innocence. 
Magistrate: All right; take thirty days.— 
Philadelphia North American, 


ONE EFFECT. 
‘THEY say food has an effect on character.” 
“That may be, but hustling fortood has sawec 
off many of my most charming characteristics.” 
—Detrowt Free Press. 


MAN, THE KICKER. 


IN winter, when the cold winds blow, 
Man kicks. 
He doesn’t like the ice and snow, 
He hates to see the mercury go 
To zero ; if it falls below, 
He kicks, 
Oh, how he kicks! 


In summer, when the sizzards sizz, 
Man kicks. 
He groans: ‘‘ Oh, Lord, how hotit is !’” 
As if no misery equalled his. 
Then, as he wipes his streaming phiz, 
He kicks, 
Oh, how he kicks ! 


And so it is, if cold or hot, 

Man kicks. 
He's never pleased with what he’s got, 
But growls. and fumes, and swears a lot, 
And whether it is right or not, 

He kicks, 

Oh, how he kicks! 
—Somerville Journal. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 
‘*My wife took a nap yesterday afternoon, 
and I kept the baby still two hours.” 
“How did you manage it?” 
‘“‘Nailed his clothes to the floor and gave 
him a paper lamp-shade to play with.” —Chicago 
Record, 


NEW MUSIC. 
M. WiTmarK & Sons, New York, have just pub- 
lished: 

‘‘Mammy’s Pickaninny Boy,” a plantation 
slumber song, introducing a correct Mammy 
Croon; ‘‘I Love My Little Honey,’ latest Rag 
Effusion; ‘‘Come Back, My Honey, I’se Been 
Waiting,” a coon sensation; ‘‘Sweet Claribel,” 
ballad and waltz refrain; ‘‘Sweet Little Irish 
Maiden,” popular song and refrain; ‘‘ Dat’s Me,” 
a coon declaration; ‘‘Race-Course Sharper” 
(Albert Chevalier’s famous song); ‘‘The Pump- 
kin Pies My Mother Used to Make,” a hom(e)- 
icidal retrospection; ‘‘ Hearts Were Made to. 
Break,’’ song and chorus, medley waltz; ‘‘Sweet 
Inniscarra”; ‘* What’ll I Doto McAdoo?” comic 
Irish song and refrain; ‘‘As I Have Chosen 
You,” ballad; ‘‘Always Keep Your Promise, 
Lad !” descriptive ballad and refrain; ‘‘ Dance: 
of the Waves,” descriptive fantasia. 


. Advertising Department. 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth 


An Old and Well-Tried Remedy 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 

MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 
for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PER- 
FECT SUCCESS IT SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFT- 
ENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND 
COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold 
b in every part ofthe world. Be sure toask for 
Mrs. nslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other. 


Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 
R ARE furnish on short notice books, 
magazine articles and infor- 
mation on any subject desired. 
‘«Out-of - print ” books aspecialty. 
Literary Light $1a year; sample 
Raymer’s Old 
. Book Store, 109 P. O. Court, 
into 100,000 homes during the next 30 
sa we will send it one year absolute- 
of 3 or more of your friends whom you think would be 
most likely to subscribe for it. Address AMERICAN 
H & CONNELLY, Agents, 80 7th Ave. B’klyn, N. Y. 
TYPEWRITERS 
MA 


We have in stock or can 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
y FREE, provided you send 1o cents 
HOME MAGAZINE, 2531 N. 45th Court, 35, Chicago, Iil. 
PUNCTURE HEALER—Cures 


FREE! In order to introduce our magazine 

to help pay the postage and the names 
LIGHTNIN all punctured tires. Guaranteed. 


Your Children cured of Bede 
wetting. Sample free. 


MOTH ER . F. E.MAY, Bloomington,LiL 
ts) for School, 

PLAYS r. Catalogue free. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, Il 


600 SECOND HAND BICYCLES 
e’96 models, guaranteed 
VA 817 to B25. Special Clearing 
: Shipped anywhere on approval. 
y Earn a Bicycle by helping 
advertise us. Easy work, sure rewa 

i ‘Write at once for our Special Offer. 
‘ DPD. P. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


2] Stewart’s Duplex 
Safety Pins 


GUARDED SPRING 
PREVENTS ALLCATCHING 
OR TEARING OF MATERIAL.: 


IN ALL SIZES. 


Have the only effective Guard to prevent 
catching or tearing. Itisonthearm of pin 
that passes through thecloth. Patented 
and cannot be used on any other pin. 

DUPLEX PINS work as easily in the 
dark as in the light; fasten from either 
side, but cannot slip through. 

Dealers may offer you other pins clazmed 
as good. Itis yourinterest to buy “Stew- 
art’s Duplex.” ¢he des¢and only pin having 
‘the guard inside where it is effective. 

_Made in nickel plateand jet black. 
Send stamp for free sample. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
Box BLOOMFIELD, N J. 
Makers of Holdfast Aluminum Hair Pins. 


PEN AND PEDALS IN ENGLAND. 


Three young college men’s adventures awheel. Fas- 
cinating. Instructive. Send 10 cents to 


D. F. RANDOLPH, Ph.B., 
Himrods, N. Wey U.S. Ae 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


O'HARA WALTHAM DIAL GO., 


WALTHAM, MAss. 


SPECTACLES 
Send for Catalogue. 
Coulter Optical Co. , Chicago. 


MARRIAGE PAPER with 1000 ads. of marriageable 
people, many rich ; lists of books, novelties, etc., 
free. Gunnel’s Monthly, Toledo, Ohio. 


Send sc. 


No Fire, Smoke, or Heat. Absolutely Safe. 
stamp for Catalogue. 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO. 
Drawer V, St. Joseph, Mich. $250 and up. 


| = | 
| 
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YOUR LAST CHANCE 


eafl . Over 300 e latest, most practical, and in every 
LARGE and way the best general reference library 
VOLUMES hd _ in the English language. The New 
Every Volume Mechanically Perfect. 
Treats over 60,000 
topics, coverin 
tne entire fiel 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Prepared under editorial supervision 
of John Clark Ridpath, LL. D., autiior 
of ‘‘Ridpath’s Histories,” etc., assisted 
by a large corps of editors, and over 00 
eminent scholars and specialists. 


SIX GREAT REFERENCE 
WORKS IN ONE. 


1. It is the and best encyclo- 
pedia. 2. It is the best selected” and 
most complete dictionary. 
3. It is the best mapped atlas of the 
world. 4. It is the latest and most 
reliable gazetteer of the United States. 
§. Ithasthelargest dictionary of tech- 
nicalterms. 6. Itis the most popular 
library of household information, 


Fresh from the Press. 


With over 3,500 en- 
ILLUSTRA gravings of superb 


Yours Z RIZE OF VOLUME: THROUGHOUT. fu 1 variety, includ- 


Inches Thick ing en: of distinguished 
oets, 
Cents The Only Encyclopedia 
a Day 


84 7“, (Wide losophers, a and Scientists, and with over 00 
or nd charts from_the 
; Strictly to Date.” LATEST EXPLORATIONS and SURVEYS, 
Secures IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
of the entire set of 8 VOLUMES. 
Balanoe n small monthly payments 
Ma y 3 1. OF ALL general reference works. Allothers are from 5 to ere rom See h ow 
LESS CARRIAGES,” COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY” et gives blogra raphiesof hundreds 
etc., etc also gives 
of pes who have LATELY become famous, such as PROF. ROE CLAREN, DR, ate it is 
NSEN. LATEST STATISTICS —State, Territorial, National, and whole world, 14 that 
TH REE GREAT AUTHORITIES SAY: work in the world that can com- 
“Tt stands answer any question.”— Bishop Jonn H. VINcEntT .D. 


” mt moc d to ee families. Its tables, maps and Summaries ‘Of Useful Knowledge, etc., make it a most 
ble book of reference. I cordially commend it to the publ:c.”—Epwarp Brooks, Sup’t of Schools, Phila. 


It is the one great Practical Referenco Library for the Professional and Business 
Man, the Teacher, the Student, the Artisan, the Mechanic, and Farmer. 
ffer made a short time ago, has proved so ularthat we have 
IT IS NOW alread y distributed nearly enough eats to eiently adyertisetho ELOSES MAY 3ist 
=e work in advance of our regular subscription canvass, beginning 
even for advertisi urposes. Our introduc’ istribution, - 
THE STANDARD. rat closes May sist, After this time the regular subscriptien price POSITIVELY. ’ 
of $48 to $72 a set will prevail. eee 


47 Our Creat Introductory Cut-Price Offer. 4* 


SEND $1 to THE NCTE LOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO., 156 men faree New York City, and a full set of eight 
gone of THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCY EDIA, in cloth binding, will he Sorwar 


the half- Morocco binding, the monthly pe. will be 22, ‘and full per me e rec 
ic! is articularly and serviceable, and will last a 1 fetime. If not as 
n days, and money will be promptly refunded. Owing to the nominal 
ice at which taese introductory sets are eaves eat Cental? charges must be paid by the purchaser, but our entire 


pr 


confidence that the volumes will be gladly receiv 


ress 
WRITE TO-DAY. THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York $ 


POSITIVELY 
| LIMITED TC 
MAY 3ist. 
\ Za. 
04 | Ape | 
| 
valua 
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The Church Union, 


18 Wall Street, New York, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 
SAMUEL T. CARTER, Eoitor. 


THE CHURCH UNION isan undenominational 
devoted for a quarter of a century past tothe union of 
allChristians. It favors a very brief creed, a great 
freedom in non-essentials, and a great charity for all. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.00. 


Among its contributors for the ensuing year will be 
Rev. Charles A. Briggs. D.D., Right Rev. Samuel Fal- 
lows, D.D., Rev. T. T. Munger, D.D., Prof. Henry Pre- 
served Smith, D.D., Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D., 
Rev. James H. Ecob, D.D., and Miss Frances E. Willard. 


OFFERS... 


THE CHURCH UNION and a copy of ‘‘ The [ind of 
the [laster,’’ MacLaren, for $1.50. This is the 
price of the book alone. It is bound in cloth, printed 
on fine heavy paper, contains 338 pages, has’ gilt top 
and 

THE IAN MACLAREN LIFE CREED, printed in 
handsome illuminated text, on a panel with bevelled 
edge and easel back, with a half-tone reproduction of 
Ian Maclaren’s most recent photograph, packed in a 
neat cardboard box, will be mailed to any address 
upon request as a premium with each yearly $1.00 sub- 
scription. 

A mounted teeeeh of ‘* Jesus as a Boy in the 
Temple,’’ by the famous painter, Hormann, taken di- 
rectly from the original painting. It is 74 x 10 oe ype 
in size, mounted on a heavy, bevelled gilt-e aged 
= ag sent, postpaid, with THE CHURC. UNION, 


A $100 Monarch Bicycle 1897 Model, for pat or 
tleman, will be given (in addition to our regular 
nts’ commission) to the person sending us the 

largest number of new full paid ($1) gabectiptions by 
July ist. Please write for particulars. 


“BIC FOUR ROUTES | 


CINNATI, COLUMBUS 
CLEVELAND, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON. 


“ Knickerbocker Special *’ 


8T. LOUIS, INDIANAPOLIS, CI? CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


66 Southwestern Limited 


CINCINNATI, coLUMBt MBUS, CLEVELAND, 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 


‘6 White City Special ’’ 


CINCINNATI, LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS AND CHICAGO. 


M. E. INGALLS, 
President. 


E. 0. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 


Pass. Traffic Mgr. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 


ROMANCE... 


20 Romantic Stories for 10 cents. 


More reading-matter than any other magazine in the 
world. 


A LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 


Romances of love and war, romances of real life, 
stories of gallantry, stories of the boudoir, tales of 
adventures. 

Best-known authors and unknown authors. 

A few contributors: Hatt Caring, ANTHONY Hops, 
Bret Harte, Conan Doyzg, and others. Short roman- 
tic stories by W. CLark RussEtt, S. Barina-GouLp, 
Jut1an HaAwrTHorng, JOHN HABBERTON, Mrs. LYNN 
Linton, FRANK STocKToN, STANLEY WEYMAN, STEPHEN 
Mary WILkErns, BEATRICE HARRADEN, RupD- 
YARD KIPLING, and others, 


Subscription, $1.00 a Year. 
ROMANCE and any other $1.00 a year magazine, 


$1.50. Extraordinary Prize offers, 
Send 10 cents for copy particulars. 


GILSON WILLETS, 


Editor and Publisher, 1440 Broadway. 


The Recognized Trade Paper of the Craft. | 


Qorkers 


Adournal 
nformation 


Lorror 
FRANKLIN, 


free 


Send six cents for Sample Copy, 
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UUR GREAT TRAINS. ik 
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SHEET MUSIC TWO CENTS A COPY 


First-class Regular Forty-cent Sheet Music. New and Desir- 
able Copyrights, and Standard Reprints, 


The first time in the history of journalism that really first-class, full-size, regular forty-cent sheet \ 
Music fas been offered to the public at two cents a copy. This Music is the perfection of mechanical 
excellence. The finest printing that money can buy, on rich and heavy music-paper, and many of the 


VOCAL. 


Ain’tI Feelin’ Good, Ethiopian Song..F. A. on 
A Forest it A 


Bring Back Thy Sunshine.. .--diarie Planquette 
Come to ope Sunset tree. Hemans 


WhenI Wa 


jo We 
en) y Little Country Girls......... Euzabeth Philp |'76 When I View the Mother Holdin 
m Looking F For the Owner, Comic..F. P. Collins | 88 Will Your Heart ond to ising, A, 


it's Seems To Me...... Sidney Jones | 83 When Go Eyes Smi. 
I Want To See Mother Once Mo A.T. Harms alloy 
I Whistie and Wait for Katie........ | Whe 
Meet Her When the Sun Goes Dow: 
m. Wei 

Jimmy On the Chute........ Larry Greenbank INSTRUMENTAL. 

ate, Poor Kate, Comic.......... 23 AGalety Girl, Waltz... + Charles Pratt 
Let Music Br eak’on that Blest Morn, 53 Guard March, ‘Two-Step. . Chas. E. Pratt 

Chri istrhas Garol 14 Chrystenah, Schottische Caprice. .Chas. E. Pratt 
Ludolf Waldnvann 52 Echoes of Love, Nocturne... 


Little Fisher-Maiden.. 
Love That Slumbers 
ee Annie Rooney 


Milton Wellngs | 45 Ella Schottische....... .. 
Michael Nolan | 100 Fond Hearts Must Part.. 
-W.L. Man | 37 Gismonda, Two-Step Mar 
Little Buttercup’s So Arthur Sullivan 47 Harvest Moon, 
Love’s watts Son; --Harry Desmond | 35 Heart of Rub: 
Love’s Soft Gr ng Gillert | 27 In Meadows 
that Broke t ank = Monte — Gilert | 39 Loretta, Gavotte 


My Own Little Sweetheart.......... rry Osmoné | 81 s Dream, The, 

My sebud and Me... Alfred 64 
Mary and John 75 
My Sweet Jessi « 
My Heart Ts ‘True. 18 ¢ 

ches 58 
Old Folks at Home 98 Songs eg poe Mendelssohn 
Only Love Can Tel Garlos ManueB 
Pegey at the Gate 69 § August Soderman 
Private Tommy At , Arthur M. Cohen 
Playmates........ 3 «Joseph Von Weber 
Roses Fair are Dre 41 sonny «Arthur M, Cohen 


Order by Numbers ONLY, and enclose 2 seer aianias silver or money 
order—for each piece wanted. 
NO ORDER WILL BE FILLED FOR LESS THAN TEN PIECES. 


Used similar 
to Opera 
Glasses 


Compound Co. Westfield, Mass.U.S.A. 


: 
} 
. 
| 
| 
| pieces have beautiful and costly engraved titles. The names of the composersemany of whom have 
‘world-wide reputations—are a guarantee of the excellence of the Music. 
NO. 
86 Shop Girls of New York, The. ....Charles Pratt 
T3 Speak to Mo... Habio Campane 
15 Starlight and Dancing.............Georye 4. Trapp 
} GO Godfrey Marks 
10 Swinglng Michael Watson 
38 The Song For Watson 
6 Thou Art The frank Milton 
SONG... G.Cole | G7 That Is MeGlennon 
Ve Be Right dl. Cuttle 83 Ta-Ra-Ra L. Brannan 
las! Tender and Truo........-Lady John Seutt | 
H, Janssen | 57 The Sweetest AUC 
i 4 74 Village Charles Bassett 
our Heart Grown Cold?........Ernest Vane | y Love..... Te WER 
An Englishman............dir Arthur Sullivan | gO Arthur Sullivan 
-,-Juseph L, Boeck | illie’s Coming Home To-Morrow. ..H. St. John 
ver 5 
i 
¥ 
+++ Gustav Lange 
rch......Arthur M. Cohen 
: Carl Ecker 
| 
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“Bound to ge up into the leaders.”—Ger. LEw 
Wa ttace, author of Ben Hur.”’ 


THE HOME MAGAZINE, 


ARTHUR T. VANCE, Epiror. 
Published by the Commercial Travelers’ Home 
Association at 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
A PERIODICAL OF GENERAL LITERATURE 


and of particular interest to Commercial Travelers. 


fRome ine, of Binghamton, is a beauti- 
resembling in size and 
— appearance the other leading magazines of 
e day. 
fs Staff of Confrifufors includes many of the 
rightest and ablest writers of the day, among them 
the following well-known authors: 
Alice M. Bacon Elbert Hubbard, 
Charles Barnard, William T. Hornaday, 
Claude Fayette Eragdon, 


Benton, 
irginia Frazer Boyle, joi J. Ingalls, 


Madeline S. Bridges, 
Hezekiah Butterworth, 
Madison Cawein, W.H.H. Murray, 
Zitella Cocke, Max Nordau, 
Louise Imogen Guiney, Chas. G. D. Roberts, 
John Habberton, Elia W. Peattie, 
Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, Clinton Ross, 
W.J. Henderson, Henry Chadwick, 
Edward Everett Hale, Molly Elliot Seawell, 
— Hawthorn, Richard Henry Savage, 
egina Armstrong Hilliard, Edith M. Thomas, 
Grant Wilson. 
The Association publishing this Magazine was duly 
incorporated by special act of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, and is ee in ss the 
National Home for Commercial Travelers at Bing- 
hamton, N.Y. To this benevolent work 1s devoted 
every dollar of profit realized from the publication. 


Subscription Price reduced to$la Year. 10 cts. a Copy. 


- Macdonald Oxley, 
ulia Magruder, 


“A true singer of the people, white or 
black, it makes no matter, has been found.” 
—N. Y. TIMES. 


LYRICS OF 
LOWLY LIFE 


BEING POEMS BY 


PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 
With an Introduction by 
WM. DEAN HOWELLS 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, with portrait of the 
author, $1.25 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK 


THOMSON METER CoO., 


Water-Meter [lanufacturers, 


79-83 WASHINGTON STREET, 


METERS 
SOLD 
TO DATE, é 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 
Mr 
12,815 


METERS SOLD 
IN 1894, 


> 14,069 


METERS SOLD 
IN 1895. 


Our BEE METERS are made entirely of BRONZE COMPOSITION, BRASS 
and GERMAN SILVER. The BOLTS are made of the best SWEDISH 
IRON, TIN PLATED. The NUTS are of BRASS. 


OUR NEW STRAIGHT READING REGISTER IS A DANDY. 


/ 
OVER 
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Hi 


THE CENTURY CO. announces an educational competition. It is on a 
most interesting and original plan. Thirty-five prizes, amounting to $1,000 
(first prize $500) will be given for the best answers to 150 questions. The 
topics selected deal with matters of general information; they are not 

scholastic, but are educational. Your training at 


; school was only mental drill; you have forgotten 
$ all you learned there but “reading, writing, and 
| ,00O0 arithmetic.” You will never forget the information 
derived from answering these questions, because 
in 35 Prizes | every one deals with a living and useful fact. No 
cube-roots, no parsing, no memorizing of dates ; 
instead the learning of things that every one ought 
to know. If you make an honest attempt to win, you will learn to concen- 
trate your mind, sharpen your wits, secure most 
valuable information, and stand a good chance of 
making $500 (perhaps $1,000: see below). If you 
gain first prize, the knowledge you have acquired $5 rere) 
will be worth more to you thanthe $500 you receive. F 

To find the answers to these questions you First Prize 
must use the encyclopedic material in The Century 
Dictionary and Cyclopedia, because these like thou- 
sands of others can best be answered by reference to this great work. If 
you do not already possess a set, you 
can easily procure one. A _ limited 

number of clubs are now being formed 

Small Monthly for the purchase of sets at the lowest 

wholesale price. Each person joining 

Payments a club (ain those who apply at once 

can join) secures his set at a reduction 

of 4o per cent. and has the further 

privilege of paying for it in small monthly payments. A first payment of 

$5 will bring you the work and enable you to try for the first prize of $500, 
as well as the supplementary prize of $500 more. 

The 150 questions are divided into three sets of 50 each. A month is 
allowed to answer each set. Try 
them at home. They will be = 
intellectual recreation for you an T C 
your family; also a good test of he entur y 
your ability to deal with 
and facts. Have your children D 
try them ; it will aoe real educa- ictionar yY and 
tion for them. Write to us for 


sample questions, to see how in- Cycl op e d i a 


structive and useful they are, or 
for a description of the work. 


$500 MORE. We offer a further prize of $500 to the competitor who, 
laying aside The Century, succeeds most successfully in answering go per 
cent. of these questions from ten other works of ref rence, no matter in how 
many volumes each is published. This offer is made for the purpose of show- 
ing that The Century is superior not to any other one work of reference, but to 


any other ten. Address 


THE CENTURY CO., (Dept. Hu) New York 
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. An Int t Contest Offered 
ARE YOU A GOOD GUESSER? House. 


The “ Home Visitor,” a32-page illustrated monthly magazine, desire during the coming month, 
to secure 20,000 new subscribers and offer the following interesting ‘‘ Missing Word”’ contest. 


Necessity is the of Invention. 


The word which you are to supply insert in place of dash and will complete a well-known prov- 
erb; Can you think of the right word? If so, send what you believe will be the word and if it is 
correct you will have a chance at the following premiums: To first correct answer received we 

"will give $100, second correct answer $50, third $25, next five $10 each, next seven $7.50 each, next 
: ten $5 each and to next One Hundred Answers a com- 
@ plete Silver Tea Set, consisting of 23 pieces en- 
graved and guaranteed to wear for five years 
Besides Ev ry Contestant will receive, FREE, 
our useful and valuable gitt of a 
o—LADIES’ WORK BASKET COMPAN:ON.—o 
We give these rewards forthe purpose of attracting 
attention to our interesting magazine containin 
instructive departments to old and young, serial, 
short stories and articles by our leading authors. 
It will be necessary for each contestant to send 25 cents in stamps, money Order or silver for six 
months subscription, as no guess will be recorded unless amount is enclosed in same letter and 
in addition toachance forthe money premiums EACH CONTESTANT will receive all charges prepaid 
our ‘Ladies’ Work Basket Companion Set,” containing darning, wool, yarn, and carpet instru- 
ments and five dozen steel needles.that cannot be purchased for less than 50 cents and which 
makes A DESIRABLE PRESENT TO ANY WoMAN. Names of successful contestants will be given 
in the next number of ‘Home Visitor,” so send your answerat once and your Companion Set and 
this months ‘Home Vis’ tor” will be sent immediately to show that your letter was received and 
your solution will be recorded, and if successful, check for amount it is entitled will be mailed you 
Each solution will be judged according to distance of contestant so thatall will have an equal 
chance. Premiums will be fairly awarded by a committee of well-known and disinterested citi- 
zens of Philadelphia. Remember every contestant receives the Work Basket Set, a chance forthe 
large premiums and our interesting magazine free for six months and the cents you send 
barely pays for costand transportation of premiums and expenses of contest. We believe in 
liberal and judicious advertising and money sent in this contest will pay us in later results, 
Address letter (mention this paper, ) to'‘Home Visitor” Pub, Co,, 1813 N, 16th St., Philadelphia. Pa 


A MONTH'S VACATION FREE 


To the ten teachers or advanced students who best answer the questions contained in our 
in either the French, German, 
PRIZE CONTEST Spanish or Italian lessons of the MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM 
we will pay the expenses for a month’s vacation during the coming summer, with liberal allowance additional for rail- 
road fares. No previous knowledge of the language required. A postal card giving your name and address will brin: 

you free details of the plan, and a sample section containing the first set of lessons. This offer o. to teachers or ad- 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHINC CO., Boston, Mass. 


g Habla V. Espanol? Parlez-Vous Francais?  Sprechen sie Deutsch? _Parlate Italiano ? 


, BRIGHT and A l d d ee D ‘ | of the Works of Eugene Field, 
Onexd The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 

" has the maximum quality at «| The most beautiful Art Production of the cen-- 
» the minimum cost. tury. — ra = most blos- 
by “Wi soms gathered from the broad acres of Eugene Field's 
| Form of Love."* Contains a selection cf the most 
patent beautiful of the poems of Eugene Hand- 
bb lighter by which arieke oat somely illustrated by thirty-five of the world's 
" lignited in the highest wind; greatest artists as their contribution to the Mon- 
: enlarged oil reservoir. Drawn ument Fund. But for the noble contributions of the 
» brass throughout ey eer great artists this book could not have been manufac- 
» particle of solder—Price $2.50. tured for $7.00. Forsale at book stores, or sent 
A that prepaid on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to 
4 +4 with a reputation theChild’s Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
as stood the test. mittee to create a fund to build the Monument 
ce. end to care for the family of the beloved poet. 

4 107 Chambers Street, New York. 518 Broad Street, Newark, N.. Eugene Field 


GEORGE KROUSE, 


Brass Founder, 
Manufacturer of all Kinds of Brass Castings 
150-154 Morgan St., Jersey City, N. J, 


Castings for Water-Meters, Globe Valves, Dynamos, 
Motors. Phosphor Bronze. eavy Castings. Estimates 
agua from Drawings. Pattern-Making, Brass-Fin- 

ing. 


31 and 33 Vesey Sr., N. Y. 


Special Offer to Readers of HOME AND COUNTRY. 


TEAS 


of this ‘‘ad.’’ and $2.00. All Charges Paid. 


Send this ‘‘ad.’’ and roc. in 
stamps and we will mail you 
% |b. ot any kind of Tea you 
may select. The best im- 

rted. Good Teas and 

offees, 25c. perlb. We will 
send of FINE 
FAMILY TEAS on receipt 


E GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


TH 
Box 28g. 
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Advertising Department. 


| Indians 


could 


teach ths ; 
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\\ 


to use 


it would qaickly\ 
civilize them « ‘ 


Whether ou write,or 
f send, for it, 

(POLISHES) insist on detting — 


| 
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CRIMSON RIMS. 
oe Q7 ax 
Wheels of High Degree. 
» Built of the finest quality of material throughout, : 
4 and constructed with infinite care and painstaking s 
)) workmanship, together with its national reputa- c 
4 tion for improved features, all combine to make - 
)) the Syracuse a fast seller for the agent. : : : : < 
‘|| Hustling Agents Wanted. 
| MAKERS: c 
SYRACUSE CYCLE COMPANY, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
3 Write for Catalogue and Terms. c 
4 SOLE AGENTS FOR NEW YORK CITY: 
THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 
4 523 BROADWAY. |} 
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Designs and Copy- 


st of 300 Inventions 
The leading house of the world. 


gl. us, except commission. 


gn Patents, Trade 


Branch houses in all countries. 


-Marks, 


Send for 


g something new. 
No charge for selling patents procured throu 


tors of United States and Fore 


inventin 


Solici 
ew York. 


N 


hts, 245 Broadway, 


A Fortune in an Hour can be made b 
rig 


‘Wanted and patent book free. 


8 EDGAR TATE & CO. 


GET RICH QUICKLY 


Sy 


and musician. Endorsed by teachers and musicians everye 

where. Publishers’ price $1each. Tointroduce THECoL- 

UMBIAN, Boston’s great literary and family monthly, into 

new homes, we make the following liberal offer: I 

A three months’ trial subscription to ' 

Pratts Chart of Chords for the Piano The Columbian ‘ 

and Organ, The Giant Album of Songs, / 

containing 184 songs, with words and music. All the B 
it 


Wil P 
ui 
usical 
7 4 
tree! 
D L ES Pratt's Chart of Chords Piano and Organ 
is acomplete Self Instructor, enabling any one to play 
4 4 the piano or organat sight and to play without difficulty 4 
N/ . N brilliant accompaniments to any song ever written. It is a 
4 ARE MADE BY THE as valuable to the advanced musician as to the beginner, 
Ni embracing nearly every major and minor chord used in i 
7 “ music, ‘Vhenearest approach to a ready-made knowledge 
H) Makers of Most of music yet attained by science, a short cut to harmony, 
7 ° . ” and is to music what the multiplication table is to arithe ; 
H) of the High-Grade Saddles metic, a guick method of learning to play the piano or 
organ without ateacher. Itisthe practical result of years C 
N of study by Cuas.E. Pratt, the noted American composer E 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


above, charges prepaid, for 30 cents. Stamps taken. 
Address, CUSHMAN, Pub., 0, 13-16-17 Otis St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Between these 
two styles 
(the extremes 
of the long 
line) there 


GSS 


YASS 


Safety Pin 


RACER. 
_ Has so many good 
60 points.’ can only 


find one point and 


SSA SSA SSA SIA, SSA, SSA SSA, SSA SNA SSA SS 


other 4 that don't ever hurt 

us me. 
styles) The reasons why 

ANATOTNIICAL. ing has the largest 'sale of 

any Safety Pin in the 

United States its 

7. 

Ist—They can be 

7 POPULAR 4 , hooked and unhook- 

from either ‘side; 

dl Health FORM i a great convenience. ¢ 9 
ay 4 2d—They are made 
Anatomical 

ik : Of Cycle Saddie 4 of tempered brass } 
Hygienic and do not bend. 

a 

Pneumatic No other maker offers are super-nickeled and never 

ix — They ye a guar at prevents 

Ordinary one eles cloth catching in the coil. 

in 14 various shapes, saddle is a Sager, Made in Nickel Plate, Black, Rolled Gold, 

for Some Sager Saddle and Sterling | 

with any new wheel. PIN and a pretty colored book for the children, 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 


KAY PRINTING HOUSE, 66 ano 68 CENTRE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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